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Sketches in Portugal, 


DURING 


THE CIVIL WAR OF 1834. 
BY JAMES EDWARD ALEXANDER, K. L. S. 


Captain 42d Royal Highlanders, Lieut.-Col. Portuguese Service, 
author of *‘ Travels in the East, Transatlantic Sketches,” &c. 


The reputation of Captain Alexander as a traveller, 
is so well established as to render it needless that we 
should pass an encomium upon his former works, which, 
notwithstanding some faults, have been always popular. 
In the following brief « Sketches,” he has imparted more 
than his usual amount of lively description, and pleasant 
anecdote; to these requisites the subject adds interest 
and value. 

Of the political events subsequent to his visit, our 
readers are informed—the marriage of the young queen, 
the recent loss of her husband, &c. 

In the course of the work, Mr. Beckford’s palace at 
Cintra is introduced, and these Sketches may serve as a 
supplement to “ Portugal, by the author of Vathek,” in 
our last volume ; he described Portugal as it was ; Cap- 
tain Alexander shows it as it is. 


Author's Introduction. 


In the end of last year, a proposal was made to me 
by the Royal Geographical Society to undertake a mis- 
sion (under the patronage of the colonial office) to ex- 
plore and report on certain portions of South-East Africa, 
with a view to the extension of geographical knowledge 
and commerce. I readily engaged in the undertaking, 
and felt highly flattered and pleased at having had such 
an interesting expedition offered me, and which, if suc- 
cessful, may be followed by considerable national benefits. 

The authorities at the Horse Guards having been so 
condescending as to give me leave of absence ‘rom my 
corps for the above purpose, I proceeded in the first in- 
stance to Portugal, to communicate with the government 
there regarding the mission, and to get full power and 
authority to visit the Portuguese settlements in Africa. 

In the following pages there is a condensed account of 
what I saw and heard in Portugal, (in cities, and in the 
field before the enemy,) during a most important period 
of her history. In writing, I have always endeavoured 
to amuse my readers, as well as to give them as much 
fresh information as in my power; I therefore hope that 
among numerous original anecdotes scattered through 
this work, some entertainment will be obtained, whilst 
in the details regarding the state of affairs in Portugal 
this spring, a series of facts will be found, derived from 
actual observation and constant communication with in- 
telligent individuals. 

I accomplished the object of my visit to Portugal, re- 


Africa, J.E.A. 


London, September, 1834. 
—=- 
CHAPTER I. 


Leave London for Falmouth—A roving blade—Embark in the 
Charybdis brig of war—A wet sea-boat—Suff breezes—The 
shores of Spain—Enater the harbour of Vigo—Town aud people 
—Fall in with a frigate—News of the war—An accident—Sail 
up the Tagus—View of Lisbon—A_ whited sepulchre—Prisovers 
of war—Mutineers—Lisbon hotels—A sége—Deliver letters to 
great people—Effects of capture of Miguelite fleet—Corporal 
Knight—Hospitality—Dreary strects—Agua vai--A spate—As- 
sassination of an officer. 


On a bright morning in the spring of 1834, I started who boarded us from a weather beaten and sharp-built| brightening the white sails, formed quite 


from London by a fast coach for Falmouth, and rolling 
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ness. 


ed. 


half a gallon of porter—I’m a roving blade.” 


Come, missus, hand us the pot !” 


slavers on the coast of Africa. 


ladies) bound for Oporto. 


coffin. 


and foaming with passion. 
« The billows grew 
Larger and white, and roar’d as triumphing, 


over the smooth roads, admired the neat inns, trim gar- 
dens, and pleasant fields of our beloved island, from 
which I should shortly be separated to traverse a wilder- 


On my way to the port of embarkation, I could sce 
little misery ; there were no beggars in this part of Eng- 
land, and not a single soldier to be observed, showing at 
least that the country was quiet, and the people employ- 
An old man-o’-war’s man with some young ship- 
mates on the top of the coach, afforded some amuse- 
ment; at every stage he sung out, “Come, my sons, 
we'll have a glass; bear a hand, missus, and bring us 


“ You’re a blackguard!” said an inside passenger, 
putting his head out of the window, and annoyed with 
the obstreperous mirth of the jolly tar, “and if you don’t 
make less noise, I’ll give you in charge of a constable.” 

“Go to the devil,” cries Jack. “I’m an Englishman, 
and know what powder and ball is ; ll laugh and drink, 
if I like—I’m out o’ prison, been four years up the 
Straits, so give us none of your nonsense, my hearty. 


I wandered about Falmouth for a day, viewing its 
spacious harbour, and strong castles and batteries de- 
fending the entrance, and then embarked on board the 
Charybdis brig of war, Lieutenant Mercer commander, 
carrying a long Tom a-midships, and a couple of twenty- 
four pound carronades as the gangways to astonish the 


We “up anchor,” and bore away for the Bay of Bis- 
cay, with a rattling east wind on our quarter, and hav- 
ing the family of Mr. Bold on board (himself and two 
Gun-brigs are not suited for 
lady passengers, the accommodations being almost as 
confined as that apartment for single gentlemen—a 
The gale increased, we got two reefs in the top- 
sails, and the sea rose in angry billows round us, roaring 


Scattering afar and wide the heavy spray, 
‘That shone like loose snow as it passed away.” 


the waves, to mounting over them; there was a con-|¢ 
tinual Niagara pouring over the bows, and in at the 
hawse holes; and as she rolled suddenly to Jeeward, a 
big sea would come in at the gangway, and another 
strike her on the weather quarter, knock the helmsman 
off his legs, and set us afloat fore and aft. I never sailed 
in a vessel yet, however indifferent, but the captain al- 
ways called her a “ good sea-boat:” the Charybdis was 
also a good sea-boat, though it would be difficult to see 
how. A wetter craft I never sailed in. 

The misery continued for two or three days; and if 
wet betokens luck, (as the sailors say,) we had plenty of 
it: cabin and all were flooded, and marines and ship’s|¢t 
boys were mortally sick. One afternoon, while we were 
holding on near the companion, a heavy sea struck one 





As soon as the rocky shores of Spain were seen, there 
was an end to our troubles, We had been under water, 
as it were, for three days in the Bay of Biscay ; now, 
we gladly sailed on the surface. The weather and our |] 
faces smiled in sympathy; strong appetites returned, |, 





/the end of a spar, soon brought into play the flat fleet |i 
and King George. 

We found ourselves opposite to that most magnifi-| , 
cent of harbours—Vigo; guarding its mouth are the | 
lofty and ragged Bayona Islands, and we passed then | 
funder the charge of a brown-clad Spanish fisherman, | 





‘boat. As we sailed up to the town of Vigo, the bosom | ¢ 


of the quarter-boats, which kicked her up in the air, and | ¢ 
turned to England, am about to sail for the Cape of|let her go again with such a jerk from the davits, that 
Good Hope, and trust at some future day to be able to |she broke up in two halves, the afterpart going astern, 
submit to the public the result of more extended labours, | and the bows (looking wretched enough for want of 
if I am so fortunate as to fill up blanks in the map of their better half) were taken on board for fire-wood. 


’ x 
ountry’s greatness as this. 


of the broad bay (bounded with picturesque hills) was 
studded with fishing-boats with high square-sails and 
raking masts, skimming the water like sea-birds follow- 
ing their prey. There was scanty cultivation on the 
sloping sides of the hills, but groves of pines and olives, 
and occasional cypresses. ‘I‘he houses of the peasants 
could hardly be distinguished from the rocks, and the 
tolling of bells pointed out the heavy stone towers of 
the churches. 

The Bay of Vigo is famed for sardinhas of a deli- 
cious flavour; in twenty-four hours after their entrance 
into the bay, in the month of October, there is a decided 
improvement in their quality; they are fished for from 
October to January. Corn, wine, and oil are also ex- 
ported from Vigo; but we saw only small coasters where 
the combined navies of Europe could have anchored. 

A steamer, bearing the blue and white constitutional 
flag of Portugal, passed us, towing an English schooner 
which had been captured in an attempt to land arms and 
ammunition for Don Carlos; and then we brought up 
off Vigo,—its white houses with flat red-tiled roofs, and 
built partly on a sandy beach and partly on the side of a 
hill. Overlooking the town are two forts, one command- 
ing the other. 

We landed under a battery from which waved the red 
and yellow flag of Spain, and instead of a bustling com- 
mercial crowd, we found a few fishermen and idlers 
gazing at us, clad in dark jackets and straw hats; we 
walked up some steep ond narrow streets paved with 
large flat stones, and admired the brown Gallician maids, 
—their faces shaded by a handkerchief, and a red tippet 
on their shoulders, on which hung their dark hair, braid- 
ed in two long tresses; their shirt sleeves were loose 
and white, their p:tticoats striped, and they formed pic- 
turesque groupes about the fountains, with their party- 
coloured garments and antique pitchers on their heads. 

The men, the well-known Galegos, or porters of Ma- 
drid and Lisbon, were stout fellows, in broad hats, dark 
vests, white shirts, and short wide trowsers; they con- 
ducted bullock-carts with heavy and creaking wheels, or 
mules laden with country produce. 

The sefioras, in high combs and white dresses, sat in 


their balconies ; and taking their to-and-fro afternoon 
Our little bark often preferred cutting her way through | walk in the principal square were sefors, not dressed in 


he cavalier style of the glorious days of Spanish con- 


quest, with slouched hat, cloak, and long sword,—but in 
badly made surtouts and trowsers. 
green jackets and red tufted chakoes, smoked their cigar- 
ritos at the guard-house door. 


The military, in 


The women in the market-place importuned us to buy 


oranges and walnuts; and little ragged children ran 
after us laughing, and calling out “I say!” followed by 
a request for money, or an English oath, by way of win- 
ning our favour, 


We delivered despatches to the English vice-consul, 


heard that rations were being laid in for the queen’s 


roops acting against the rebels in the north; and after 


a short sojourn in this good specimen of a Spanish sea- 
port, we stood away down the bay again, shaping our 


ourse for Oporto. 
Along the coast of Portugal, with its high line of hills 


of varied outline and scattered houses, it was very agree- 
able sailing ; and when we sighted Viana with its great 
aqueduct, a British frigate lay-to, to speak us. 


If there is a spark of patriotism in the breast of a 


Briton, it must be elicited on seeing a British frigate on 
a foreign sea; there is nothing in the world so calcu- 


ated to warm one’s heart and cause it to exult in our 
We sce before us the best 


clothes were dried, and a little fiddler, seating himself on }specimen of a navy, which is now in as perfect a state 


n men and ships as human wisdom can make it, and 


lof two Kroo men, delighting in the names of Sea Breeze! we must feel highly gratified and proud of ovr nation’s 
| maritime superiority. 
-onstantly to strive to be superior to foreigners in mili- 


Like the navy, our army ought 


ary knowledge and efficiency. 

The gallant frigate, the smart little brig, and the shores 
of Portugal in the back ground, with the afternoon sun 
a marine pic- 


ure. As the vessels with backed mainyard lay-to at a 
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were both gratified, for shortly a crash of martial music 
proceeded from the larger vessel, 

Her commander surprised us with this news,—*“ That 
in a few days, probably before we could reach Lisbon, 
there would be a great fight there, in fact, a sort of Wa- 
terloo; that Miguel’s party was so much in the ascen- 
dant that there was not a doubt but he must succeed, 
and that we should find Don Pedro and the queen em- 
barking for Brazil or elsewhere.” ‘his intelligence 
made us, of course, extremely anxious to reach the 
scene of action before this great and important conflict 
took place, but the winds were light and tantalising ; 
still we “ progressed,” 

We passed Oporto at night, putting our passengers 
into a brig of war which lay off the: bar; and shortly 
after the Rock of Lisbon was announced. This serrated 
ridge was particularly striking, and visions of the orange- 
groves and fig-trees of Cintra, of that Lusitanian para- 
dise, immediately flitted before our mind’s eye. 


«fo! Cintra’s glorious Eden intervenes 
In variegated maze of mount and glen; 
Ah me! what hand can pencil guide, or pen, 
To follow half on which the eye dilates.” 


That most singular vessel, a bean-boat, with its black 
and canoe-like hull, short raking mast, and tapering 
lateen sail, came dancing over the waves to meet us ; 
and from its little clumsy yawl, with its cutwater stand- 
ing high above the bows, we received a brown-clad and 
greasy-looking pilot, his feet in “ turn-over” boots. 

A stiff breeze was blowing down the Tagus, and we 
proceeded to work up against it with a doub!e-reefed 
topsail. We beat about between Fort St. Julian and 
Fort Bugio, till we were almost tired of the exertion. 
Here we lost the services of one of the best seamen in 
the brig,—a short, black haired, large whiskere! quarter- 
master, who, in easing off the main tack, got his foot in 
the coil of the rope, was thrown up into the air, and al- 
most carried over the side; was dashed with violencé on 
the deck, and had his left leg broken across the ankle 
joint,—the worst of fractures. The litve old man, to 
our great sorrow, was carried below pale and faint with 
pain. 

Here I might indulge in an elaborate description of 
the noble T'agus, with its waters flowing over golden 
sands, with its banks presenting their stecp sides to the 
spectator, and indented with narrow valleys and ravines 
up which were seen groves and vineyards, detached 
houses and cultivation ; but I will spare my reader these 
florid periods, and after a short delay opposite the square 
tower of Belem for the health-boat to board us, contain- 
ing an unshaven officer with two tarnished gold epau- 
lettes on his blue coat, we will pass on to the Lusitanian 
capital. 

Ahead of us were at least an hundred merchant ves- 
sels, besides the British squadron and Admiral Napier’s: 
the vessels lay half-way across the broad river, and among 
them glided boats of many varieties of build, and cut 
of sail, ‘The lateen was the most common, the favour- 
ite rig of the Mediterranean. 

On our left stretched the long line of Lishon, its white 
and gray houses unsoiled by smoke, and rising from the 
water’s edge on a slope to the height of three hundred 
feet. What is required in this capital to add to its im- 
posing appearance is, for the sky line to be more broken 
with domes, towers, and spires. Still there are con- 
spicuous objects to arrest attention: the square belfries 
of the great convent of Vicente de Flora rise furthest 
up the river; then the castle on its circular hill crowned 
with curtain and tower appears; to this succeed the 
ruined walls of the convent of St. Francisco, shattered 
as if the great earthquake had only yesterday visited 
th:s often-devastated capital: long ranges of private 
dwellings follow, substantially built of stone as if to 
last for ages ; and then the eye is arrested by the beau- 
tiful dome and towers of Estrella, the greatest ornament 
of the city, and built after the model of St. Peter's at 
Rome ;—finally, the mighty pile of the Adjuta Palace 
was conspicuous, though unfinished ; its length of facade, 
numerous windows, square towers at the angles, and 
elevated site, bespeak it one of the most princely edi- 
fices in the world. 

On our right, and opposite to the city, were the bat- 








teries of Almada, and behind them a beautifully varied 


©) 
a 


country, fading away in the blue distance, where stood 
the hill of Palmella: here the constitutional flag was 
first seen advancing towards Lisbon, a few months be- 
fore, borne by the small army of the fortunate Duke de 
Terceira. 

We hastened to land, but what a whited sepulchre we 
found the city to be! We elbowed our way among 
crowds of boatmen, primed with oil and garlick, and 
found ourselves in the Caes do Sodre, an open space 
surrounded with four-storied houses, refreshed with the 
smell of impure mud and water after every shower. An 
Englishman, to whom I addressed myself, gave me over 
to a sturdy Galego guide, who, without looking behind 
him, started off at a rapid pace towards Buenos Ayres, 
leaving me to skip and jump after him, from stone to 
stone, to avoid the masses of filth which loaded the 
“ perfumed”’ streets. 

We passed some miserable objects, about a hundred 
prisoners of war, many with merely a ragged blanket to 
cover their nakedness, and all chained two and two, and 
guarded by the city militia, clean and in good order, with 
their dark jackets and sky-blue facings. There was a 
surly looking Englishman among the prisoners chained 
to a Miguelite soldier, who contentedly smoked a seguar ; 
our countryman was said to have deserted to “ Mogul,” 
as a lancer whom I questioned called the Usurper. 

A shipload of invalids and mutineers had just been 
despatched for England, some good men among them 
who had fought well, and bled in the cause of the queen ; 
others again such as a London policeman noticed to a 
friend of mine, “ Sir, we are very quiet now in the St. 
Giles’ district, and have little trouble ; for most of our 
greatest scamps are gone a soldicring to Portugal.” A 
gentleman went on board the transport to see the cargo 
of warriors, and observing an active young fellow among 
them, he enquired why Ae returned to England, and did 
not wait to see the end of the war. 

«“ Why, sir, I’m sent home, because I struck my offi- 
cer.” 

“Struck your officer! Don’t you know that if you 
had been in the English service, you would have been 
shot for this ?” 

« That’s all very true, sir, but we knew that here we 
should not be shot for striking an officer, or else we 
would not have done it.”—Symptoms of irregularity in 
the service certainly. 

Can Don Pedro be condemned for making some of 
these disciplined troops work vn roads for a season? 
Decidedly not. After all the fuss that was made about 
Englishmen working in chains, &c. I saw only one 
countryman, a cut-throat looking fellow with a red 
grizzly beard, chained to a Portuguese, and carrying 
sand for paviers. 

I thought to have got lodgings in Buenos Ayres, the 
cleanest and pleasantest part of Lisbon, but I was dis- 
appointed; the former Jandlord of an English house 
there is now dead, and his wife has reduced the esta- 
blishment. She has also become such a fine lady, is so 
indifferent to the comfort of her lodgers, and withal so 
extravagant in her charges, that I was afterwards glad I 
did not find room in her house. I “set up my staff” in 
the hospedoria of Madame Jutia, on the Caes do Sodre, 
and was civilly entertained by her, and found my rooms 
perfectly clean. Bed and board, with light wine, is com- 
monly found in Lisbon for three crusados, or eight shil- 
lings a-day. It would be an excellent speculation for 
an Englishman, somewhat conversant with the country 
and language, to open a comfortable hotel in Lisbon, for 
verily there is much need of one. 

In order that I might keep my boots clean in visiting 
great people, | mounted a sége, an awkward looking ca- 
briolet on wheels of great height, the shaky body covered 
in front with leather curtains, and two little lamps at 
top like horns pointing forwards. I wonder the Portu- 
guese allow of this, for they have such a horror of horns 
that the word corno is seldom or never used, a horn being 
always termed ponta, “point.” At the custom-house a 


company of blacks is kept for discharging cargoes of 


horns, for no Portuguese will defile himself by so degrad- 
ing an office :—what a virtuous and correct people they 
must be! 

The bolhero, or driver, was dressed in a short blue 
coat, blue pantaloons, and jack-boots ; a glazed hat and 
velvet band was on his head, in one pocket was his hand- 
kerchief for his own nose, in the other a sponge for his 





horses’, two little lanky and long-tailed beasts. Exer- 
cising a short whip, he made his cattle rattle up and 
down the steep streets at an “old-woman-killing rate.” 
Séges were scarce and expensive during my visit to Lis- 
bon, almost all the horses being required for the army. I 
have thus paid paid fifteen shillings for the honour of 
dining out at the distance of a mile. 

I found Lord Howard de Walden, the envoy, occupy- 
ing a delightful house in Buenos Ayres, with a pleasant 
garden beside it; he received me with his usual frank- 
ness and urbanity, and during my sojourn in Portugal [ 
received many marks of kindness and attention from his 
lordship, and his secretary of legation, Mr. Grant, and 
Sir Alexander Mallet, attached to the mission. 

I waited a considerable time at the Duke de Terceira’s 
(the distinguished Villa Flor), to present a letter from 
Admiral Sartorius. His excellency was out riding ; and 
while sitting in an ante-room, a sleek-looking groom put 
his head in at the door in order to be spoken to; he was 
the beau ideal of the domestic of a captain of the guards, 
one of the smooth-haired, long-vested, well-fed fellows, 
with little work and plenty of sauce for every one but 
their own master. I asked him why he had left London. 

« Why, sir, since the reform bill, town has got very 
dull, my last master got into the Bench, and the nobility 
have all gone abroad ; so I came over here to the duke.” 

There was a loud talking and laughing of servants in 
an adjoining apartment, with a clatter of knives and 
forks, and a little girl ran into the room. “That’s the 
daughter of the lady’s-maid,” said the groom: “she’s 
looked on as one of the family; very different with us 
at home, sir.” 

I enquired how he liked his place. 

“Oh! they use me very well, sir; I’m just the same 
as the duke,—same dishes, separate table, and so on; but 
if they don’t treat me as they ought to do, I'll leave the 
establishment and set up for myself.” 

«“ As what?” 

“ As veterinary surgeon, sir; I know something of 
the business, and they are d d ignorant about horses 
in Portugal, sir.” 

The duke and two aides-de-camp now appeared. His 
excellency is a well made man, about five feet nine in 
height, forty-five years of age, with brown hair, red mus- 
taches, and a round nose. He had a very soldierlike ap- 
pearance in his hussar uniform, and since the beginning 
of the contest between the two brothers, he has shown 
himself to be very brave, and fortune has highly favoured 
him. At the Azores, at Oporto, and during the march 
to Lisbon with three thousand followers, after the Mi- 
guelite fleet had fallen into the hands of Cape St. Vin- 
cent, the Duke de Terceira proved himself to be one of 
the most distinguished leaders under the Constitutional 
flag. I could receive but little assistance from his grace 
in the business on which I had come to Portugal, as he 
was in the bustle of departure for Oporto. 

I waited afterwards on the lady of Count Cape 8t. 
Vincent (Napier) in a delightful residence in Chagas, 
looking down on the captured squadron in the river,—a 
proud sight. ‘To show the good feeling of the admiral, 
I remarked in his drawing-room, not the print of his own 
brilliant action from which he derives his title, but that 
of Admiral Sartorius off Vigo, when he boldly attacked 
and crippled the far superior force of his enemy. ‘The 
admiral (Napier) being absent, I could not, till his return, 
get access to the bureaus of the marine office, from which 
I expected to collect a good deal of information relative 
to Africa and the Portuguese possessions there. Some se- 
cretaries in the public departments, to whom I had intro- 
ductions, were also absent or sick ; so I had nothing for 
it but the Portuguese adage, “ T’enha patienca por forea,” 

Besides being of the first consequence to Portugal, the 
victory over the Miguelite fleet of the 5th July, 1833, 
was fraught with most important results to several enter- 
prising tradesmen of London. Among others, a well- 
known army accoutrement maker had a bill of £80,000 
against the liberal government; there was no great 
chance of this being speedily settled, till the capture of 
the fleet at once cleared the account, and produced an 
order for as much more. If a large sum has been realis- 
ed, he who exerted himself to raise recruits and equipped 
them, and who ran great risks for the cause of the queen, 
is well deserving of all he has got. 

I was one day on the premises of the above-mentioned 
spirited individual, when a dirty and disreputable looking 
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fellow in an old red jacket, anchor buttons, blue ribbon 
of Tower and Sword on his breast, and chevrons of a 
corporal on his arm, presented himself with a bundle of 
books. 

« Will you buy the life of an old soldier?” he rather 
insolently enquired, and held out the book entitled, «'The 
Adventures of Corporal Knight with the Army of Donna 
Maria.” 

I had just paid a bill, and showed him «the devil” in 
the shape of an empty purse. “ You won’t buy my 
book ?”’ he said. 

«“ Why did you not continue in Portugal ?”’ was asked. 

“ Because they would not pay me; but by persever- 
ance I’ll do something here.” 

«“ Well, since we don’t want any of your books,” said 
one of the shopmen, “perhaps you'll be kind enough 
to take them somewhere else.” 

“T’ll do as I please,” said the corporal, snapping his 
fingers, “I don’t care a d n for any of you.” 

“Oh! you don’t; but we'll see what a police-man will 
do, if you don’t walk quietly out.” So the worthy cor- 
poral (with his Life) was shoved out by the shoulders, 
and by his perseverance he has since got transportation 
for seven years on a charge of house-breaking. 

The first day in Lisbon I dined with Senhor José 
Vanzellar, (brother of the consul-general in London,) 
and from the family of this hospitable gentleman I ex- 
perienced very great civility on several occasions. Some 
of my own countrymen settled in Lisbon were not so at- 
tentive; the ordinary civility of returning a visit after a 
letter of introduction was presented, was omitted; and 
when I met some of these gentlemen at a quinta or coun- 
try-house afterwards, they affected surprise at my still 
continuing in Portugal. From these I except Mr. Ma- 
claggan, and some others. From Mr. Maclaggan in 
particular I acquired a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion, and I shall ever remember with gratitude the 
many obligations [am under to him. Information, and 
not dinners, was what I wanted. 

It was an affair of danger to walk home alone from a 
party at night. I contrived to do it with impunity, armed 
with an iron cane, keeping the middle of the street, and 
not allowing any Portuguese to walk behind me. No- 
thing could be more dreary and “cut-throat” than the 
appearance of the streets after dusk. Narrow, black with 
mud, and bounded by tall houses, they were only lighted 
at long intervals by wretched lamps on those nights when 
there was no moon; when the almanack said the moon 
ought to shine, the oil was saved. However, as there 
was no provision made for clouds darkening occasionally 
the face of the Cynthian queen, the faint glimmer of the 
lights at the Images of the Virgin were alone seen on 
these occasions. 

The people retire early to rest in Lisbon, and from 
nine to twelve I seldom observed any one in the streets, 
except an occasional sentry with his bright-barreled 
musket, a solitary pedestrian hurrying along in his cloak, 
or dogs prowling about. A few nights after my arrival, 
I was returning from a soirée down the steep street Ale- 
crim ; the moon was shining bright, and I was beginning 
to be very sentimental whilst admiring the vine leaves 
and flowers hanging over the wall of the garden of the 
Conde Feroba, and observing at the bottom of the descent 
the Tagus blithely gliding in light to the seaa—when my 
pleasant reveries were interrupted by the sudden uplift- 
ing of a window, and accompanied by a drowsy cry of 
“ Agua vai,” (there goes water,) down came a torrent 
within a few feet of me. There was a rush of dogs to 
the spot; I made a detour, and escaped to my quict 
chamber. 

In walking the streets between nine and twelve at 
night, it is necessary, if alone, to keep near the middle 
of the thoroughfare, and to talk to one’s self; or else 
“ showers of glory” will descend without any warning 
cry. Is it not disgraceful that in a city which might be 
the cleanest in the world, being built on hills with a de- 
scent to the rapid T'agus, masses of dirt and mud are 
every where met with? Down some of the streets are 
common sewers leading to the river, but the proprictors 
of houses are so indolent, that they will not make branch 
sewers from their own houses to the main ones; these 
conveniences and water-pipes from the upper stories are 
imperatively called for in Lisbon. 

Before a sewer was made under the Rua St. Bento, 
(which, in the Portuguese manner of building, took 








two years to complete, but certainly is done is a 
most substantial manner,) the rush of water from 
it to the Tagus after a shower of rain was so great, 
(for many cross streets also contributed to the principal 
stream) that men, women, children, asses, pigs, and poul- 
try have been promiscuously carried down with the flood. 

A Scotish friend told me that one day, in approaching 
the Rua St. Bento in a sége after rain, he saw such a 
torrent in the street that he pulled up, folded his arms, 
and patiently waited to let the “spate rin by.” The 
royal carriages from the opposite side essayed to cross, 
but in vain; their majesties like King Canute could not 
control such a sea; but one of the royal attendants, by 
way of showing his zeal in the cause, got a rope round 
his body to try the ford. His companions “held on,” 
but he had not got far into the stream with his jack-boots, 
when down he went, and with some difficulty was pulled 
to land, his state livery sorely tarnished with the savoury 
flood. 

I was willing to believe that the Portuguese had been 
wrongfully accused of a propensity to nocturnal assassi- 
nation. It is highly creditable to the nation, that since 
the commencement of this civil contest and the employ- 
ment of foreign auxilaries, there has hardly been a case 
of murder of any of the mercenaries by Portuguese. The 
proneness of the lower class of Englishmen to get drunk, 
their insolent behaviour to foreigners, their inclination to 
quarrel with all about them when in their cups, might 
have led one to expect that the Portuguese would have 
been often provoked to use their long knives; but to 
their praise be it said, they bore with a great deal. How- 
ever, the assassination I am about to relate, shows that 
they will not always submit to be grossly insulted with 
impunity. 

There was an Englishman of the name of T'rundell, 
in Lisbon, who had served as an officer on board the fleet 
of the queen; but having got into several scrapes, was 
turned out of it. Among his other pranks, he made one 


night a great disturbance at the theatre and threw a bottle | 


on the stage, which occasioned his being sent up to the 
castle to quiet him, and his liberation took place about 
the time of my visit to Lisbon. Hearing that there was 
a party of his acquaintance in a house at the Caes do 
Sodre, he made an attempt to join the company; but 
they declining the intended honour, he in revenge went 
to the nearest guard, said he had been turned out of his 
own house hy a parcel of fellows who were drinking and 
singing Miguelite songs, and disturbing the peaceable 
lieges ; and succeeded in persuading a party of the guard 
to go and interrupt the convival party. 

The guard, consisting of the city militia, the most re- 


spectable of the tradespeople of Lisbon, went to the | 


house indicated by ‘Trundell, and told the party that they 
must “break up;” but the parties addressed seeing no 
reason why they should separate, differed in opinion with 
the guard, and on the militia attempting to use force, our 
countrymen seized the muskets, broke some of the stocks, 
and most unceremoniously pushed the guard out of doors, 
throwing their broken fire-arms after them. 

This treatment the hot Lusitanian blood could not 
stand ; the disarmed militia returned to their station, and 
the whole guard-house was in a violent ferment. Ven- 
geance was vowed, and quickly put in execution. A 
Mr. Hamilton of the above party received five bayonet 
wounds in the street, when returning home, and barely 
escaped with his life; and a tall young fellow of the 
lancers, Lieutenant Crotty, was found next morning ly- 
ing on his back in the Rua des Flores, with a gun-shot 
through his neck fired from behind. He was rather wild, 
had been in street rows before, but was now about to go 
to England, and had actually his passport in his pocket 
when he met this violent end. ‘There was a great pro- 
cession of foreign officers to attend his funeral. 

The guard did not altogether escape in the above 
affray. An Irish officer, totally unconnected with Crot- 
ty’s party, was proceeding to his lodgings, when he heard 
a man running at him from bebind. He stepped aside, 
when a fixed bayonet passed him ; he seized the musket, 
unfixed the bayonet, and plunging it into the body of a 
militia-man, cried out—* ‘l'ake that for old Tipperary !” 


CHAPTER II. 


Walk through Lisbon—Reign of ‘Terror—Espionage—Change of 
times—Dress of the people—Beggars—Goats—Shops—!ndoilent 
shopkeepers—T he Clergy—Galegos—Cariiages—A Caza de Pasto 
—English mistakes—Ride to the Aqueduct of Alcantara—The 
Lines of Lisbon—Anecdote of Don Pedro—Scene of a Skirmish— 
The old Woman and the Grape-shot—Why Don Miguel continued 
the War—Visit the grand Opera House of San Carlos—A plea- 
sant pit—The imperial family. 

I hope the courteous reader will not object to accom- 
pany me in an afternoon’s walk through Lisbon, to see 
ithe people and some of “les curiosités-de la ville.” I 
|won’t tire him with lengthened descriptions of edifices 
jand institutions; this is not “the time of day” for ela- 
| borate disquisitions, neither have I any intention of dilut- 
jing former accounts of this country, “ of pouring from one 
|vessel into another.” In these times we must give fresh 
facts, the cream and essence of what we see and hear, if 
we wish to please the reading public. 

During the reign of terror under Miguel, there was 
an end to all improvement ; trade and commerce languish- 
ed, the rich concealed their wealth, there was “no specu- 
lation” among them: the streets were dirtier than ever, 
no new buildings were erected, there was a regular damp 
—a blight on Lisbon, and in the country priesthood alone 
| flourished. 

The government 





of Don Miguel well knew that there 
was a liberal spirit abroad, which must be checked by 
espionage and by a vigilant police. People were so 
| cowed,” that a single police officer would put a whole 
street to flight. If two or three individuals were seen to 
ltalk together in public, a spy would stealthily approach 
jthem; and often on the mere suspicion of treason against 
| he government of the Rey assoluto, without a trial, a 
|luckless merchant would be snatched from his family and 
| business, hurried to a dungeon, and left to be supported 
|by his own relations, or else to starve:—this is no exag- 
igerated picture, I have it from most impartial witnesses, 
Don Miguel himself used to ride about the streets in 
a cocked hat, brown surtout, jack boots, and armed with 
\a long stick with which to vent his spleen on the barking 
leurs; several insolent followers were also similarly pro- 
| vided, and if an unfortunate peasant on his buro (ass), 
jignorant who was approaching, did not hasten to doff his 
|bonnet and get out of the way, club-law would immedi- 
lately be put in force against him. 

Many were afraid to leave their houses at all, and 
jseveral ladies told me that “in Miguel’s time” they had 
not been out of doors for months, they were so much 
| afraid of being insulted. EH a party was given, police 
{spies would watch at the door who went out orin. A 
big fellow would stop in the public promenade, and pull- 
ling off his hat, would shout “ Viva Don Miguel Primeiro! 
| Viva e Rey assoluto!” and if those near him failed to 
|join in his vivas, they would be forthwith handed over to 
x police, and perhaps heaten into the bargain. 





It was very pleasing to see the difference at the time 
of my visit; people could walk and talk with perfect se- 
curity, that is—as long as it was light; after dusk (the 
jregular police having fled with Miguel) robbers were ra- 
{ther rife, but there was no apprehension of incarceration 
|for supposed disaffection to the government, and the Lis- 
j|boneans really began to breathe an air of liberty for the 
first time for five years. 

The dress of the middle classes does not differ from 
jour own, except in being indifferently made; decidedly, 
Englishmen of respectability are far better dressed than 
people of the same class on the continent. In France, 
extravagances of every kind abound; elsewhere on the 
jcontinent, the tailors are miserably ignorant of the man- 
iner of fitting the dress to the human body. 

The yellow skins of the lower orders of Portuguese 
were covered with shirts, acquainted with soap and water 
at long intervals; except in the winter month, they 
jgenerally (in walking) wear the jacket on one shoulder, 
a dark vest on the body, and coarse white trowsers on 
{the nether man, with a striped cap or a broad-brimmed 
ihat on their black heads. 
| A few females seen in the streets affected to dress with 
bonnet and gown, “a-la-mode de Paris; but it evidently 
|was “an attempt,” for there was no taste displayed in 
the choice of colours, or in the general arrangement of the 
] was much better pleased to see the females 
jin the national dress, the “capote e lenzo,” the brown 
‘cloak, and fine white muslin handkerchief thrown over a 





costume, 
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laing out after one, if the dress excites observation ; the 
people in this respect are highly civilised. But the be- 
haviour of the Londoners, both in the streets and theatre, 
is much more refined than what it was a very few years 
ago. Has not the schoolmaster something to do with 
this ? or is it the new police ? 


high comb, and setting off the dark cheek and black 
roguish eyes: the feet were particMlarly attended to, and 
the stockings and shoes were always perfectly clean ;— 
whether the dress under the brown cloak could always 
bear the light, is another affair. Of course, the ladies of 
high degree dress with great taste, but are never seen 
walking streets so unfitted for “ shoes polite.” 

There was no want of beggars in the streets; they, 
like the dogs, had a regular beat. One old lady, very 
well dressed, took up her position daily on a heap of dry 
mud in the middle of the Alecrim, and sent an emissary, 
in the shape of a pretty little girl, to importune the pas- 
sengers slowly moving up the ascent, for “ alguma coisa,” 
something for the kitchen. And if a person entered a 
shop, two or three old women would enter it also, and 
without being checked by the shopkeeper, would “ bore” 
the purchaser for reis. This forced charity was intoler- 
able. But I was diverted with certain insinuating fellows 
in red gowns, and banners with a picture of the Virgin 
on them, who, “ hat in hand,” used to be seen approach- 
ing people, and in a whining tone asking for something 
for a convent to which they belonged, holding out the 
banner at the same time to be kissed by the devout. I 
saw it often saluted, without any unction to the palm of 
the standard-bearer. 

Besides the abominable state of the streets, the muni- 
cipal authorities are highly to blame for allowing the most 
horrid objects to expose their sores in public. I saw an 
old villain actually rubbing sand into his leg one morn- 
ing, to excite compassion by its inflamed appearance. 

It was a curious sight to see flocks of brown goats and 
a few cows driven into town every morning to give milk 
to the coffee-drinkers and others ; it looked very primitive 
this, must have been the practice from the times of the 
shepherd kings, and was one evidence of the little change 
that has taken place in the habits of the Portuguese for 
centuries. The goats were driven by men in Spanish 
hats and braided jackets. Some of the goats had their} Andar’s, not because the keeper of it rejoices in that 
mouths tied up in a bag, to prevent their eating garbage ;| name, but because “ Caza de Pasto I°. Andar” figures on 
yet the goat in general is so fastidious, that it will not eat! a board at the bottom of a stair,—meaning that the house 
any green thing that is not perfectly clean, and upsets| of entertainment is on the “ primeiro andar” (first floor,) 
the dish of water out of which another goat has drunk.| which our countrymen ignorant of the language suppose 

Not so the calves,—they are not so particular; some} to be the name of the host! 
in Lisbon presented an extraordinary appearance, with} Ascending to where the “ Bom Vinho e Comer” was 
long black leather snouts, looking like a cross between a} provided, there would be seen tables set out with clean 
cow and an elephant; these appendages were intended | cloths ; an active waiter would place in your hand the 
to prevent them from sucking their mothers, and eating} 
improper food. 

The shops in Lisbon have no great show of goods in 
them, yet the cloth and grocery shops were tolerably 
filled. The jewellers of the Rua d’Aurea had two high 
glass cases with their trinkets at the door, and nothing 
else inside. The booksellers, like the other tradespeople,}com caldo,” (chicken broth) was translated into cold 
were very indolent, and would hardly rise off their seats to| capon. “ Queijo flamengo.” (Dutch cheese) was consi- 
answer # question or hand a tome. I got some few books! dered to be a strange bird; and “ Noses” (nuts) were 
on the geography of Africa, and wished for more ; I quite incomprehensible as articles of food. 
asked a bookseller to give me a list of the books he had One may get accustomed to Portuguese cookery, but 
on that subject. “ We have no list,” he answered. I confess that I did not stay long enough in the country 

«“ But suppose you make one ; I'll pay you for it ; and/ to relish it, there is so much grease used with every thing; 
you may besides put money into your pocket, if I fancy} meat and vegetables are saturated with it. It may oil 
any of the books.” the wheels of the Portuguese machine, but it certainly 

«You may make out the list yourself,” he replied,| clogs mine. The Lisbon cerveja, or beer, is very good ; 
« for I'll not be at the trouble.” wine I refrained from. 

After this it is not to be wondered at if booksellers} I hired a horse for four crusados per day, and gallop- 
buy volumes by the pound here, and are ignorant of what! ed out to view the lines thrown up for the defence of 
they are possessed ; but as I used to say to a friend who! Lisbon under the direction of Don Pedro. The eldest 
was in the habit of abusing the state of the streets, the| son of Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, now a lieutenant of the 
laziness of the Portuguese shopkeepers, &c. &c. “ Pray; Queen’s Lancers accompanied me. Passing the public 
put your nose in your pocket when you leave home. You} gardens, a small enclosure near Inquisition Square with 
must make allowances ; depend upon it the habits of the! parallel walks, bounded by box and laurel hedges and 
people will alter, and there will be a great change for the| shaded by walnut trees, we reached the celebrated aque- 

better after the war is over.” duct of Alcantara, its lofty arches striding across the 

One great advantage in walking through Lisbon is,| country and conveying a scanty rill of water into an im- 
that a person may dress as best suits his means or fancy,| mense reservoir supported by four square pillars, Neptune 
and never, be insulted. here presiding over some rock-work, down which the 

water distils in a shower. 

It was a saint’s day, and the place was crowded with 
men and women of the class of shopkeepers, enjoying 
the cool reservoir, or mounting to the top of the great 

| building, from the terrace of which such a superb view 

1 do not know how the kilt would go down there ; the} is to be got of Lisbon and its charming environs. 
garb of old Gaul” I never tried. Highland soldiers still Every one was well dressed, contentment sat on every 


Among the military, in caps and coats of every na- 
tion, might be seen strange figures in high cocked hats, 
black coats, pantaloons, and Hessian boots; this was the 
dress of the clergy,—certainly very unclerical. Why it 
was tolerated I don’t know, since it was said to be in di- 
rect opposition to the orders of the patriarch. A fat 
monk was seen here and there (but now very rarely) in 
black cassock and rope girdle, and other religious orders 
were observed in three-cornered cocked hats, black and 
white robes. 

Stout galegos in loose white trowsers stood by the 
fountains, waiting for the filling of their blue painted 
barrels, or carried them about on their shoulders, calling 
out “ Agua fresca,” in a melancholy note. Women with 
strings of onions and garlick were every where observed, 
or men with square and flat baskets of fish and vegeta- 
bles carried on a pole. A few séges would be seen shak- 
ing along, or perhaps that of a minister with two out- 
riders in cocked-hats and swords. ‘he only coaches I 
saw, were a four-in-hand conveyance of the Condé Fero- 
ba’s with the guard blowing a bugle, and the crimson 
coach of the patriarch with four horses and outriders : 
occasional horsemen on long-tailed ambling steeds would 
pass among the crowd of pedestrians. 

It is time that we should take some refreshment in a 
Caza de Pasto, in the great Square of the Inquisition 
(Praca do Rocio) ; commonly called “ Turkey Square” by 
English sailors, from flocks of these birds being exposed 
for sale there. There are several good ordinaries, or 
eating-houses ; one in particular commonly called John 





takes of an Englishman in attempting to order from this 
carte. First appeared, “Sopa de peixe,”—pease soup, 
according to the Englishman ;—but when fish soup was 
brought, he was rather disgusted. “Mao de vacca,” 
(cow heel) was supposed to be cow udder. “ Gallinha 











«Tis certain that you may put whate’er 
You like by way of doublet, cape, or cloak ; 
Such as in Monmouth-street, or in Rag Fair, 
Would rig you out in seriousness or joke.” 


attract great crowds in London; and highland officers| countenance, and it was very agreeable to see those who 
daneing reels are, I fear, looked on as very savage to the|“in Miguel's time” for several long years were afraid to 


times, now enjoying themselves in public, without the 
fear of violence or police spies. 


«“ What though their cause was baffled—freemen cast 
In dungeons—dragged to death—or forced to flee, 
Hope must not wither in affliction’s blast, 

The patriot’s blood ’s the seed of freedom’s tree.” 


Numerous short and stout windmills were seen on the 
heights in the country, and the lines were to be traced by 
the flags floating above the forts and batteries distributed 
along their extent. 

We descended to reach the defences, and on riding a 
short distance from the houses, we found breast-works of 
earth and stone, and the ditches in general of the depth 
of four feet only. It is wonderful how little will stop an 
enemy advancing up an exposed acclivity, and what slight 
cover willscreen men from shot. Garden walls were ob- 
served to be cut down in some places to the height of 
breast-work, and in others planks on casks enabled the 
defenders to fire over high walls; there was no lack of 
barrels filled with earth, a capital defence. Further on, 
we found people still labouring to deepen ditches, some of 
these in front of redoubts were sixteen feet in depth, and 
cut out of the solid rock. Platforms were laid for guns, 
the cheeks of the embrasures were lined with sand-bags, 
an expensive revetment, here used in consequence of the 
difficulty of procuring brushwood for fascines ; roads were 
cut across, and traverses were raised on them. Every 
thing seemed to be in the most complete state for oppos- 
ing the enemy, whilst the blue and white flags flaunted 
in the breeze over the guns of the batteries :—flowering 
trees shed their blossoms on the engines of death, and 
roses twined round the palisades. 

An officer of the English squadron told me, that when 
these lines ‘were first commenced he walked out one day 
to see them ; and on looking about, he came upon two 
Portuguese officers, one of whom had three stripes of 
lace on the caff of his surtout. He was immediately 
sharply accosted by the striped gentleman, and asked (in 
French) “ What he was about there?” The English- 
man replied, “that curiosity had prompted him to see 
what was going on.” 

“ Have you permission from the commandant ?” 

«“ None.” 

«“ Well, you can’t remain here.” 

«“ That’s very strange. In the time of Miguel I might 





bill of fare, and it was rather amusing to hear the mis-| 


have expected this ; but now I thought that an English 
|uniform was a sufficient passport.” 

“ Well! well! what do you think of the lines?” 

«“ Why, I am no great judge of these matters ; but as 
far as I can understand the nature of the defences, they 
seem to be very well contrived.” 

On this the interrogator moved on, and his companion 
(apparently an aide-de-camp) addressed the Englishman 
and said, “ Do you know who you have been talking to ?” 

“ No.” 

«“ Why that is his imperial majesty.” 

«“ Well, ’'m sorry I did not know it was Don Pedro, 
for I fear I spoke rather bluntly to him.” 

Accordingly he approached his majesty, and made an 
apology ; on which Don Pedro frankly cried out, “Oh! 
never mind apologies; go where you like, you’re an 
Englishman; I’m glad to see you,”’ and shook hands, 

Last October the Miguelites made some desperate 
efforts to retake Lisbon, and we went to see the spot 
where the sharpest fighting took place ; it was at a delight- 
ful single-storied country-house, with a garden full of 
trees and statues, and sloping down to the quinta from 
behind ; at the top of the ridge were the unfinished lines. 
The Miguelites had got possession of the quinta, ad- 
vanced in force through the garden, and attempted to 
storm the lines; but, being repulsed, were charged 
through the garden. ‘Trees, statues, and windows were 
cut by bullets, the walls of the house shattered with can- 
non-shot ; the dead bodies lying thick among the flowers 








south of the border. In Lisbon there is no insolent hol-| leave their houses, and hardly daring to hope for better 


4 


and on the walks, were quickly stripped by the town’s 
people, who came out to view the fray from a safe dis- 
tance. The sight was a startling one for those unac- 
customed to the strange death-wounds of a battle-field. 
«‘ Even as they fell, in files they lay, 

Like the mower’s grass at the close of day; 

When his work was o’er on the leveled plain,— 

Such was the fall of the foremost slain.” 


The house and grounds were in the same state (when 
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we saw them,) as if the contest had only taken place the 
day before. 

We returned to town, and every where saw shot, shell, 
and bullet marks ; whilst cannon peeped out slyly from 
concealed embrasures to rake the different approaches to 
the gates. Some windows had hardly a whole pane in 
them, reminding one of a laughable occurrence which 
took place during the siege of Oporto. The billet of an 
officer was next door to an old woman, who made such 
a noise at night, “grunting and groaning” on her bed 
whilst the Miguelite batteries were playing on the town, 
that her neighbour could get no sleeep; he determined 
to play her a trick, sent out his servant to collect a hand- 
ful of grape-shot, stationed him outside the door, and at 
the next salvo from the enemy the grape-shot were sent 
“bang” through the old woman’s window, who forth- 
with beat a retreat from the premises, thinking that the 
Miguelite guns had found her out at last. 

What hope was there for Miguel’s continuing the war 
beyond a period of eighteen months !—daily his army 
met with reverses ; his power crumbled away, and town 
and province were forced to acknowledge the sovereignty 
of Donna Maria. The answer to this may be, that Mi- 
guel always relied on a powerful diversion in his favour 
by the party of Don Carlos in Spain; even whilst in 
Santarem he retained a considerable slice (or one-half) 
of Portugal, before the Duke de Terceira advanced from 
Oporto: he had plenty of foreign assurances and some 
resources ; his party had embarked their all in his cause ; 
they thought they were in the right, and would not give 
in. They were really very conscientious, and as long as 
they saw a chance of success they would not flinch ; be- 
sides, the haughty fidalgos (adherents of the absolute 
king) thought that the government of the queen world 
be too conceding to the lower orders ; they imagined that 
if a liberal government and the constitution were once 
established, there would be an end to their consequence ; 
but, above all, the priests well knew that with the fall of 
Miguel, fell immediately their power and influence. Don 
Pedro had already been excommunicated by his holiness 
the pope, for his sweeping measures in abolishing monas- 
teries and convents at the Azores; and the same might 
be expected in Portugal, if the liberal party triumphed 
over the Corcundas (Hunchbacks.) Therefore fidalgos 
and priests backed Miguel, and the war was obstinately 
prolonged,—singularly enough lasting, like the last wars 
between the English and Burmans, the Russians and 
Persians, the Russians and Turks, the Russians and 
Poles, for a space of nearly two years. 

Though the Portuguese in general are very friendly 
and well disposed towards one another, yet during the 
time I was in the country I had several proofs that a civil 
war, like quarrels between relatives, is conducted with 
greater acrimony than a contest between strangers. 


“ Acerrima proximorum odia.” 


Let us finish the day with the Opera. San Carlos is 
well known to be one of the most magnificent temples 
of music in the world; and I found the dimensions of 
the interior very grand and imposing; the royal box 
fronting the stage, occupying the whole space from the 
ceiling to the ground tier, was, on the occasion of my 
visit, filled with a green curtain. I looked in vain for a 
gallery, and found that the gods were here compelled to 
descend from their usual pre-eminence to the afterpart of 
the pit, for mortal foot to be placed above the head of 
royalty was not thought correct ;—this was something 
quite oriental. 

The scenes and gilding were much in want of being 
refreshed ; however, from being rather dingy, they look- 
ed venerable with age. Heaven defend me from such 
another pit as that of San Carlos! the bottomless pit, 
for torment, resembled it. I was advised to take a box, 
but declined, as I was alone. However, I had not long 
attempted to sit on one of the benches of the pit, (the 
floor of which I observed to be unswept and dusty, and 
with pieces of paper and orange-peel liberally scattered 
about,) when I was so assailed with fleas, that I found 
there was to be dancing in the pit as well as on the 
stage; while the nose was regaled with a smell of bilge- 
water from some neighbouring drain. But these are, no 
doubt, trifles, and “all will be right after the war is 
over.” 

At eight o'clock, the respectable audience all rose and 
took off their hats. I looked to a private box on our 





right, where I observed the emperor, empress, and queen 
to enter, with two aides-de-camp and a maid of honour. 
The emperor was dressed in black, so was the empress ; 
the young queen in the constitutional colours, blue and 
white, with a bouquet in her sash. ‘The imperial family 
visit the Opera so often, that they do not wish to be re- 
ceived with any state or ceremony, except on grand occa- 
sions, when they are seated in the royal box. 

Don Pedro is six feet high and strongly made, has a 
dark complexion, black hair and mustache, and an aqui- 
line nose. In full dress he wears a cocked hat with the 
blue and white cockade, and a gold embroidered blue 
coat and epaulettes; and on ordinary occasions, when 
riding about Lisbon, a rough Petersham coat and round 
hat. ‘The emperor attends to his appearance, and has 
got good taste in dress; he is brave, active, temperate, 
and economical, fond of music and war. He has com- 
posed some pieces of music, constitutional hymns, &c. 
of great merit, and has paid attention to the art of war, 
—not from an unnatural craving after the excitement of 
the battle-field like Charles the Twelfth, but from a 
creditable desire to know how to conduct the operations 
of a campaign or siege. 

Some are absurd enough to say that there is little 
difference between the two brothers, Pedro and Miguel. 
I ask two questions of these judges of character: has 
Don Pedro ever violated his solemn pledges? or has he 
ever been guilty of an act of deliberate cruelty !—Never. 

Portugal is under the deepest obligations to Don Pe- 
dro for framing the admirable Carta Constitucional,—for 
his great exertions in the cause of constitutional liberty, 
—for exposing his person freely on all occasions to dan- 
ger when fighting his country’s battles,—for unwearied 
zeal and activity in preparing for the contest against 
tyranny,—and in conducting the war to a glorious con- 
clusion. Don Pedro has his faults, like other men; but 
he is not so much to blame for them as his father, who 
did not provide him a suitable education ; and advisers, 
who may have occasionally induced him to sanction acts 
which his own unbiassed judgment would have con- 
demned. 

The emperor has been very fortunate in the choice of 
a second wife; and as a domestic character he sets an ex- 
cellent example to the Portuguese. The empress (the 
daughter of Eugene Beauharnois) is dignified and grace- 
ful in her appearance, is good looking, and very intelli- 
gent and agreeable; all who have had the honour of 
communicating with the empress, speak of her in the 
highest terms. 

The young queen has a fresh complexion and brown 
hair; is accomplished and amiable, though rather stout 
for her age (16). Her majesty has masters every morn- 
ing, profits by their instructions, and has acquired several 
languages; among others, English. It is time that she 
was suitably married. ‘The emperor, empress, and queen 
live in the small Palace of Necessidades, for economy ; 
this is very creditable to them, considering the exhausted 
state of Portugal. 

But Jet us return to San Carlos. An opera of Ros- 
sini’s, divided by the ballet, was well executed ; so much 
so, that I was lulled into a tranquil repose during the 
second part, notwithstanding my tormentors. ‘The ballet 
was the “ Corsair.” Black-bearJed rovers, armed with 
pistol and sabre, were plentifully introduced, with a 
sprinkling of pretty sea-nymphs; the male and female 
figurantes were attired in a far more immodest manner 
than I remember to have seen elsewhere, even at Vienna, 
where they are very liberal in these matters. A dance 
with the two principal figurantes and a little black boy 
as a foil, was curious, as in wreathing round the urchin 
a garland of flowers, he was awkwardly tumbled on his 
back, and his white nether garments then nearly rivaled 
the colour of his face. 3 

I returned home, humming the Constitutional Hymn, 
of which the Lisboneans of all ranks and ages never 
seemed to tire. 

“ Viva, viva, viva 
Pedro, viva a Santa Religiad ; 
Viva Maria Secunda, 
Liberal Constituciad.” 





CHAPTER III. 

The Fish Market—Praca do Commercio—Custom-house—Bacal- 
hao Street—Com Market—Washer-women—Vicente de Fora— 
Graca—Monte—Casile of 8*. George—-Praca des Figueras—Col- 
lege of Jesuits—Mosaics of St. Reque—Preparations for Chaunt- 
ing—Washing the feet of Beggars—Nunneries—Extraordinary 
Mortifications—Life in a Convent—Taking the Veil—Doing Pe- 
nance—Suppression of Religious Houses—Confessious of a Friar 
—Travellets see strange sights—Cruel Sport—Palace of Adjuta 
—Museum—Convent of St. Jeronymo—King Death. 

A traveller should always in a great city get up by 
times and visit the markets. Early in the morning at 
Lisbon, the boats of the fishermen will be seen discharg- 
ing cargoes of cod, scate, whitings and sword-fish, all of 
excellent quality. Lisbon is famed for prawns; certainly 
they looked large and plump; I’m not fastidious, but I 
did not relish the idea of the rich pasture of the bed of 
the Tagus. I saw enough mud in the streets, without 
wishing to have any thing to do with the mud of the 
river. 

Women might be seen in the fish-market frying little 
fish in oil, and thus stimulating the appetite of galegos 
through the medium of the nose. The hungry would 
approach with a piece of bread in his hand, deposit a 
few reis, and make his breakfast from the hissing and 
bubbling vessel. Roasting of chestnuts, with salt sprin- 
kled over them, was to be seen at every corner. ‘T'alk- 
ing of corners, I could not make out at first why sapa- 
teiros, or shoemakers, were to be seen plying their trade 
at the bottom of some stairs leading to floors inhabited 
by different families, till I had occasion to pass stairs and 
passages where there was no Crispin at work: truly, 
there is little regard paid in this ancient city to the com- 
mon decencies of life. 

The Praca do Commercio, commonly called Black- 
horse Square, from the noble equestrian statue of King 
Joseph in the middle of it, is now in the way of being 
completed, workmen being busily employed in finishing 
the south side where stood the old palace of the kings. 

If a stranger visits the custom-house, he will find the 
long room ornamented in the ceiling with stucco orna- 
ments, and with fresco paintings on the walls; he will 
see the commissioners and their clerks seated at tables ; 
bales of Manchester goods on the floors, cotton bales 
from Brazil, long sugar boxes like square trunks of trees, 
and galegos running up and down stairs with an arch 
of skins on their heads, and tails dangling behind them, 

If he walks on to Bacalhao (Salt-fish) Street, his 
sense of smelling will be assailed with odours fraught 
with aught but Arabian perfume ; and he will there see 
a curious house called Casa dos Bicos, “the house of 
points,” with projecting stones stuck over the front of it 
like “ spines upon the fretful porcupine.” 

Next will be seen the corn-market, with great stores 
of wheat under a spacious roof; further on the highly 
carved front of the Ordnance will arrest his attention, 
Mineral baths of unpromising outward appearance, but 
well arranged inside, will be found near the Ordnance ; 
and if a glance is cast through an open door beside the 
baths, a square tank full of dirty water and washerwo- 
men with “ kilted coats,’ will be observed: but let not 
the inquisitive stranger tarry long at the door, or else the 
Naiads may thump him instead of the stones with a wet 
garment. 

I tried in vain to get into the interior of the great pile 
of Vicente de Fora, but admired greatly the exterior 
with its mighty towers ornamented with pillars and sta- 
tues of saints. Ascending to the hill where stands the 
Convent of Graga, a superb view is obtained of the city 
and river; and entering the convent, the pavement will 
be found broken in many places with the hoofs of horses 
during the Peninsular war. 

I greatly admire the azulejo, or blue and white tiles so 
profusely employed on the walls of the old religious edi- 
tices in Portugal, on which are represented scriptural 
subjects, wreaths of flowers, &c. ‘The best soveniros of 
Portugal are one of the antique-looking brass lamps on 
its high stand, (found in every house,) and a few tiles of 
azulejo to place in a table; with these, associations of 
Portugal will immediately be awakened. 

Instead of the garden in the square court of Graca 
being filled with flowers, as it was formerly wont to be, 
we found a thick crop of nettles, and immediately guess- 
ed that this convent was about to be suppressed. 

The altar in the lofty church was piled high with 
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silver candlesticks, or at least with sil 


ered candlesticks ; | thirst, as the day was hot; when we were shown a cor- 


for the French get the blame, as usual, of carrying off|ner where stood a jar of cool spring water. 


the plate from this as from other churches, It was con- 
venient to say “the French” did so and so, when any 
valuables were missing. 

On the walls hung little pictures of miraculous de- 
liverances from danger,—a shipwreck for instance, where 
Christ was represented in the heavens showing his Cross 
to the mariners, and thus assuring them of his interposi- 
tion in their behalf; and a family in the midst of flames 
with a similar manifestation of divine aid. Little models 
of arms and legs, &c. were also hung on the pillars, to 
commemorate the cure of diseases or wounds. 

In the vestry were long chests containing the sacer- 
dotal garments, and some excellent paintings were hung 
round the apartment. ‘There was also the monument of 
some great personage, and we asked a priest whose it 
was ; he replied by that shrug, inclination of the head to 
one side, drawing down of the corners of the mouth, and 
elevation of the eyebrows, so expressive of helpless igno- 
rance, and so entirely different from the French shrug, 


The strange ceremony of washing the feet of beggars 
is still practised at Lisbon. Among others, one rich man 
having endowed a church, has this great privilege allow- 
ed him, and once a year the ceremony is performed. In- 
terest is made to be a beggar on this occasion; for the 
|twelve poor people who are selected, get new clothes and 
a crusado each. The great man, in a court dress, with 
a silk apron and silver fringe, advances to the beggars,— 
servants bearing a silver basin and ewer, and twelve clean 
napkins ; a little water is sprinkled on the feet, which 
are afterwards gently touched with a towel, and this is 
the whole affair. Royalty itself still condescends to 
officiate in this lowly office at the cathedral church. 


“ Trahit sua quemque voluptas.” 


The interior of nunneries is not to be seen in Lisbon 
| by pass-keys, as at the Azor’s; but a gentleman with a 
{smooth chin and fond of adventure, may possibly pass 


through a nunnery in disguise, though it is not right to 





in which among other ingredients there are self-sufficiency pa it. 


and nonchalance, and a look of knowing a great decal 
more than it is thought worth while to reveal. 

We next ascended a neighbouring hill to the little 
church called Nossa Senhora de Monte, before which 
was a slender pillar with beveled edges and an inscrip- 
tion to the effect, that here was the original seat of the 
Augustines. Monte was another beautiful point of 
view. 

We then toiled up the steep street leading to the Cas- 
tle of St. George, on whose sloping hill were olive trees. 
‘The sentries were particular as to whom they admitted, 
and we found the courts crowded with prisoners, many 
of whom were lying in the sun, squalid, dirty, and with 
chains about their legs. Behind a grating we observed 
the Miguelite general, Sir John Campbell. 

We saw little worthy of notice in the castle; the an- 
cient walls were modernised, and the carving was con- 
cealed with plaster and white wash. We descended to 
the Praga des Figueras (fig-trees) the Covent Garden of 
Lisbon, where we found fine figures of countrymen in 
jackets, knee-breeches, large silver buckles, and white | 
stockings, and sun-burnt women in dark dresses, stand. | 
ing behind piles of vegetables and fruit. Little cages for 
crickets we also noticed as something out of the common 
way ; and in a corner two Spanish gipsics, in embroi- 
dered jackets and slouched hats, clipped the hair from | 
the back of a mule. 

It was painful to witness the state in which the Col- 
lege of the Jesuits was. At the side of the splendid 
door-way were seven statues of apostles, the rest having 
been mutilated and lost in the ruins. Great part of the 
lofty church, formed of the most costly materials, was 
roofless; the pulpits were beautifully carved, and sur- 
mounted with crowns and seraphim. Frames of carved 
oak and spiral pillars were around the high altar; the 
walls were inlaid with jasper and lapis lazuli, which the 
carpenters (employed for the neighbouring hospital) 
would, if I had chosen, have abstracted from the panels 
for me,—in fact, one of them offered to bring me a mar- 
ble dolphin “ for a consideration.” 

The mosaics of the Silver Chapel of St. John, in St. 
Roque, are highly eelebrated—the principal one repre- 
senting the Baptism of our Saviour by St. John, and the 
Father and Angels contemplating the Sacrament, while 
the divine influence of the Dove descends in a ray on 
the head of Christ: it is a most beautiful work of art. 
The two side mosaics are the Annunciation to Mary by 
an Angel of most graceful figure, bearing a flower in his 
hand,—and the Virgin seated in the midst of the Twelve, 
on whom the tongues are descending. 


I waited for several hours one day in the vestry of St. 
Roque, with a very obliging and intelligent Portuguese 
gentleman, Senhor Fortunato, (with whom I had many 
pleasant walks in and about Lisbon,) to get the key of 
the chapel; the priests were preparing for high mass, 
and seemed to be in very good spirits, laughing and talk- 
ing at a great rate. Some of the elders, to prevent ex- 
haustion during the ceremony in which they were about 
to be engaged, went to a press in the wall and took from | 
it a square bottle of vinho branco, with which they | 
washed the dust from their throats in order that the | 


It is hardly credible what mortifications are practised 
lin Portuguese nunneries, even aujourdhui, The order 
\of La Trappe, for instance; is so strict, that during only 
fifteen hours in the year are the sisterhood allowed to 
converse: confession is included in this. Of what use 
is the noble gift of speech to these poor creatures? En- 
closed in a prison as it were, for no offence against so- 
ciety, they still cannot unburthen their souls to one an- 
other in social communing; the solitary outpouring of 
|their griefs is alone whispered to the walls of their cells. 
Better to die at once than lead such a dreary, such a 
vegetable existence ! 


“In the convent’s dreary gloom 
Could the spreading woodbine bloom ? 
Could the thrush, no longer free, 
Carol with its wonted glee ? 

No! within this prison’s shade 
Hope must die and pleasure fade !” 


The felons I saw in the solitary cells in the Philadel- 
phia penitentiary, had more cheering prospects than 
these poor nuns; for they knew that at the end of their 
ten or twenty years’ incarceration, they would be restored 
again to the world to enjoy society as they listed,—their 
former associates in crime dead, perhaps, and their own 
former career unknown to a new generation. 

In one convent the nuns sew shrouds and dig a part 
of their own graves daily, thus having the grim king of 
terrors constantly present to their imagination. A lady 
told me that at one convent a nun approached her, and 
requested a lock of her hair. 

«“ Why do you wish it ?” 

« Your hair is like that of our patron saint, which is 
nearly all lost and decayed; oblige us therefore with a 
little of yours.” 'To have one’s hair worshipped, was 
certainly a strong temptation to use the scissors. 

Some people suppose that violent passions and quar- 
rels are unknown in nunneries, and that the inmates can 
have nothing to disturb their quiet. This is not the case ; 
jealousies arise, not about lovers, but about flowers,— 
seeds of discord are sown in their gardens. 

Some of the Portuguese nuns sing delightfully, not 
merely hymns, but the music of Italian operas. I was 
highly pleased with the Portuguese modinhas, or love- 
songs; there is a wildness and simplicity about them 
which was very attractive, and which served to raise the 
country and people in one’s estimation. 

An English lady, who had lately visited a convent, 
told me that she spoke with a nun who had been im- 
mured for thirty years. “I cannot describe to you,” she 
said, “ how tired, how worn out I am with my hopeless 
confinement. I would®consent to die, to be allowed to 
|return for one year to the world; and I have an ardent 
|desire to mingle even for one month with society: but 
‘alas! I cannot escape from my imprisonment.” 

My informant also said that in the church of the con- 
vent she saw some gentlemen most devoutly crossing 
themselves; and on remarking their piety afterwards to 
a friend,—* You are mistaken,” was the reply ; “ these 
pious gentlemen were engaged in making signs to the 
nuns, who were peeping at them through a grating be- 
hind the altar.” 





chanting might be more effective. We complained af It is a most painful sight to witness a young and deli- 





cate creature, in the very spring-time of her existence, 
the interesting age of fifteen, take the veil; and one is 
inclined to curse the elders who assist at the ceremony, 
for lending themselves to such an unnatural rite. Crown- 
ed with flowers, and arrayed in a bridal dress, the novice 
advances in procession into th: church; the bell tolls, 
and she is laid down and covered with a pall,—thus dy- 
ing to the world and all its enjoyments; the hair—the 
pride of woman—is cut off, the plain habit assumed, and 
a dull and dreary existence commences. 

Early in the morning, ladies may be seen going to the 
churches to do penance ; perhaps, consisting of going 
on their knees round the interior. At certain times, the 
figures of the virgin and saints are carried through the 
streets by people barefooted and shrouded in cloaks, and 
the whiteness of the skin of many of these betray them 
to be of the higher orders. But sometimes penance is a 
complete farce: thus, I heard of one lady who vowed, 
on recovering from illness, to go from one church to an- 
other barefooted ; she did so, but it was in full dress, and 
carried in a sedan chair. 

The late abolition of monasteries, convents, &c., and 
the appropriation of their property for state purposes, is 
the severest blow to catholicism that it has experienced 
in modern times, in one of its strong holds, too,—Por- 
tugal. If the monks, partly by their money, influence, 
and personal services in the field aided the usurper, and 
principally contributed to a protracted civil war, they 
must have been prepared for such a sweeping edict if 
the cause of the constitutional party triumphed. 

It appeared to me that the partial suppression of reli- 
gious houses during the war was injudicious, for it is 
well known that almost every great family in Portugal 
had a son or relative in one of them; therefore when 
these men were deprived of their bread, they returned 
to their friends loud and unceasing in their complaints, 
and sowing disaffection among those who might other- 
wise have sided with the party of the queen. 

An Irish gentleman told me that he was recently in a 
convent where a young friar came up to him, and ad- 
dressed him in English, for it appeared he had been 
educated in the Catholic college of Maynooth. “ How 
do you like your situation here?” enquired my in- 
formant. 

“ Not at all,” was the answer. “ We’re dressed neither 
like men nor women; some of us lead correct lives, but 
a great many are debauched and hypocrites. Having 
lived some time in your country, and seen a little of so- 
ciety, I hate humbug, and there is a great deal of it 
here; thus, the pope’s licence may be obtained for keep- 
ing a housekeeper above forty years of age; but some 
of our holy fathers have female cousins of sixteen or 
seventeen to look after their domestic economy. If we 
were to go the opera together, I could show you num- 
bers of my brethren there. You know we are obliged 
to shave a round spot on our crowns, and you may know 
friars by their wearing a little patch on this, when dress- 
ed like laymen in public.” 

Catholics who read the above details, may say that I 
am prejudiced against them. I deny it; I am prejudiced 
against no religion, but respect the devout and sincere 
aspirations of the heart, proceeding from whatever peo- 
ple or nation. Abuses there are in all religious orders ; 
these ought to be exposed and reformed, and no man 
ought to be contemned, who, if born in one particular 
religious belief, continues faithfully to adhere to it, and 
leads at the same time a moral life. 

In rambling about for exercise, and to make one’s ob- 
servations in the streets, certain peculiarities are con- 
stantly to be remarked for some days by the stranger. 
Thus he will see a water-cart drawn by rams, and di- 
rected by a rapaz, or boy, with a long stick, and perhaps 
a straw dress on him if it happens to rain. 

At another turn, he will come upon certain old ladies 
boxed up in an ancient flower-painted coach, which 
slowly jolts through the streets, dragged by two fine bul- 
locks, and a servant in livery behind it. He will then 
see the son of a fidalgo seated on a mule, and kicking 
and spurring it in a circle before the windows of his 
admiring mother and sisters. On approaching this spirit- 
ed equestrian, it will be found that an iron ring attached 
to the saddle surrounds his body, enabling him to show 
off to great effect since he is so secured in his seat. 

A tinkling bell will be heard; silence will immedi- 
ately prevail amongst the talkatiye throng ; bolheros will 
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pull up their horses, dismount and kneel bareheaded be- 
side them; men and women will be seen on their knees, 
and protestant strangers will raise their hats; a proces- 
sion of priests in red garments, bearing banners and 
crucifixes on poles before the host, will pass ; rapid cross- 
ing and muttering of prayers will ensue, till the proces- 
sion is out of sight. 

The voices of men singing a hymn will sometimes be 
heard in the streets, and the sailors of a vessel newly 
arrived from a distant voyage will be seen hat in hand, 
and slowly bearing one of their best sails, with pictures 
of the saint to whom they had vowed it in their distress. 
They are about to present it to a church, and then to 
buy it back again. 

A crowd will collect ; short exclamations of rage will 
be heard, accompanied with blows; and on elbowing 
one’s way through the spectators, two fellows may be 
seen slapping one another with their open hands about 
the face; their rage will increase, they will grapple with 
one another, hair will be torn out by the roots, and 
clothes violently rent; unable to throw one another on 
the ground, the stronger will push his antagonist from 
him, at the same time disabling him by a kick in the 
stomach. But these savage encounters are rare, and, us 
I said before, the Portuguese are very quiet, and kind in 
their intercourse with one another; but when they fight 
without having recourse to the knife, it is as above. 
They don’t like to see their own blood, and a big fellow 
will cry if his “ claret is tapped.” 

One sees a proof of the kindness of the lower orders 
of Portuguese to one another, particularly in the careful 
manner in which they hunt one another’s heads for cer- 
tain tormentors. These are sometimes destroyed whole- 
sale in the following summary manner: a couple of 
galegos are seated on the steps of a fountain, the one 
with his head on the knee of the other; the matted cover 
is carefully beat, and if a covey is found, a stone forth- 
with crushes them to atoms. But enough of this; let 
us take boat, and go down to Belem and visit the great 
pile of the Adjuta Palace. 

In rowing down the stream, one passes the smart little 
schooners from Bristol, Liverpool, and other English 
ports, arriving for their cargoes of oranges. Large ves- 
sels are not employed in this trade, for the fruit soon 
spoils; it is therefore quickly shipped in small quanti- 
ties and despatched. ‘The want of quays will be too 
evident whilst seeing the lighters slowly discharging car- 
goes, which otherwise might have been warehoused in a 
third of the time, if the magnificent scheme had been 
carried into effect to make a quay from the Caes do 
Sodre to Belem. Donna Maria’s reign may yet be im- 
mortalised by this splendid improvement. 


We stepped on shore at a handsome stone landing- 
place, and walked up a long ascent to the palace. It is 
built of white stone, and though begun forty years ago, 
if it does not progress faster than it has hitherto done, it 


will take twenty more before it is completed. But while | 


the Portuguese build slowly, they finish so substantially, 
that the Adjuta looks as solid as a pyramid. The plan 
of the palace is that of a large square pile of three sto- 
ries; a court in the centre, and square towers (little 
higher than the roof) at the angles, and a pediment in 
the centre of each of the faces. 

On passing below one of three arches by which the 
palace is entered, statues of the Virtues and Passions 
arrest attention ; they are placed in niches, and are ge- 
nerally well executed. Humanity extracts a thorn from 
a dog’s foot; and liberality casts off her robes, and kicks 
down « cornucopia of gems. 

Proceeding up a broad staircase, an old servant of the 
palace will show the nearly unfurnished rooms; they 
are lofty and well lighted, commanding a magnificent 
view of the river towards the south. ‘T'he fresco paint- 
ings on the walls are (in the throne-room) allegorica! 
and illustrative of passages in the history of Portugal. 
Don John VI., the late monarch, is represented in a 
dozen different dresses in a gallery ; his face heavy, un- 
der-lip drooping, and stomach prominent: that he died 
by poison is not now generally believed,—his excessive 
appetite doubtless killed him. 

Near the picture of the king, are representations of 
different battles in the late peninsular war, in which 
(very naturally) the Portuguese are represented firing, 
charging, and bearing the brunt of the actions; while 





| their faithful allies, “os amigos Inglezes,” act as the re- 
i serve ! 

We next walked in a pleasant garden stocked with 
/exotics, and which was laid out like those delightful 
gardens of the olden time, with straight walks, terraces, 
and balustrades, fountains and statues. After imbibing 
the sweet scent of the flowers, we inspected a museum 
crowded with specimens of the three kingdoms of na- 
ture, mixed up with Indian oruaments from Brazil, spiral 
tusks of elephants from Angola, Hindoostanee arms 
from Goa,—reminding one of the scattered colonies of 
|the Portuguese. There were also certain monstrosities 
|}of the human race, besides cyclops, pigs, calves with six 
legs, and other equally agreeable objects. 

A great many of the Lisboneans have never seen the 
convent of St. Jeronymo at Belem, certainly one of the 
most interesting in the world, built where the great 
Vasco de Gama embarked on his perilous enterprises un- 
der the auspices of Emanuel,— 


“The Lusitanian prince who, heaven-inspired, 
To love of useful glory roused mankind, 
And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.” 


At St. Jeronymo is to be seen the most elaborate carv- 
ing imaginable, only to be compared to the rich work of 
the chisel on the caverned temples of Elora, in India. 
Every pillar of St. Jeronymo is different, and there is a 
mixture of Moorish and Gothic architecture, in the gene- 
ral style of the building, which is highly curious. 

Don Pedro, with his usual active and stirring spirit, 
was causing this splendid pile to be cleaned and repaired, 
and (I hope) restored to its original state, by the re- 
moval of intrusive walls, modern windows, and doors, 
which defaced the intervals between the buttresses. 

An institution most creditable to the country has 
lately been removed from the city to St. Jeronymo,—a 
school for one thousand orphans of both sexes. Here 
they are well fed, clothed, and lodged, besides being edu- 
cated partly after the Lancasterian system, and fitted for 
being afterwards creditably settled in the world. ‘Their 
dormitories were the cells of the monks, over each of 
which was a Latin scriptural motto; as 

“ Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man 
that getteth understanding.” 

«“ For whoso findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain 
favour of the Lord.” 

“ Set your affections on things above, and not on the 
things of this earth.” 

“Though after death worms shall destroy my body, 
yet in my flesh shall I see God,” &e. 





We saw the children marched slowly into a large 
| hall to dine, with their hands as in the act of prayer. A 
'bell rang, and they said grace, looking towards a figure 
jof the Virgin and Child; another bell, and they seated 
|themselves, and soon cleared their tins of soup, meat, 
}and bread, washed down with a small quantity of red 
ood looking, but the boys 
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|wine. Some of the girls were 
| generally very ugly. 

We ascended a steep,road, and heard drums and trum- 
pets annnouncing sun-down and our vicinity to an army. 
It was not here as it is at home, where civilians say that 
the military, having nothing better to do, make as much 
noise as they can to show the lieges that they are not 
asleep; here they were in the actual presence of the 
enemy, or as I heard an English adjutant of lancers say 
to his men, “ Come, no grumbling, boys, about provisions ; 
you ought to live now for a week on the smell of an oil- 
rag, for remember you're now before the enemy.” 

After a hot ride of upwards of fifty miles, with hardly 
lany food or rest, we found ourselves in the market-place 
‘of Cartaxo, the head-quarters of the army of the queen, 
lsituated on a table-land two leagues from the famous 
Santarem. 

The market-place was full of lancers, cagadores, and 
country people ; the soldiers were lounging about, the 
(once) red jackets of the lancers of a claret colour from 
service, and the brown-clad infantry much cleaner than 
ithe dragoons; each man had his haversack over his 
shoulder, which he was employed in filling from the stalls 
jof vegetables and fruit, or else was taking off an evening 





{potation of wine at an estalagem. 
It was too late to go to the advanced posts, four miles 
distant, to see Colonel Shaw, to whom I had an introduc- 
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tion, and I was not rigged in a proper manner to wait on 
any of the staff of Field-Marshal Count Saldanha; so I 
made up my mind to pass the night among the mules and 
muleteers. In wandering about, I discovered my friend 
Lieut. Lauder of her most faithful majesty’s lancers. He 
introduced me to his captain, (a Portuguese officer,) and 
after some tea and talk over the occurrences of the war 
and anticipating a fight on the morrow, Lauder and my- 
self retired to find out his billet; but he had only just ar- 
rived at Cartaxo, had not noted the land-marks, and could 
not find his quarters ; so we were both compelled to turn 
into the mule-stable. Here we got water from a leathern 
bucket out of a deep well in the court to quench our 
thirst, and found two square oil-presses in the stable, one 
of which was filled with straw, the other with snoring 
muleteers ; a dozen mules busily feeding were along-side. 
We spread cloaks on the straw, and when about to lie 
down, a rough-haired dog seemed to move beneath us; 
on touching it with my foot, a child appeared from a 
hole, into which it had inserted its person for warmth. 

For four hours after we lay down, sleep was denied us ; 
the “ industrious fleas” were really quite unmerciful, and 
we were positively devoured. A muleteer had got hold 
of a black bag I usually carry to set at defiance these 
tormentors, so we were completely at their mercy. We 
fidgetted and kicked out, whilst occasionally the mules 
let fly at one another with their hoofs, accompanied with 
a horrid noise. I have passed a few such nights before, 
which at the time gave rise to the reflection, whether 
such intolerable misery was compensated for by visiting 
foreign scenes ; but a few hours sleep towards morning, 
and a bright sunshine, would quickly eflace from the re- 
collection our previous tortures, 


“ Though slugeards deem it but a foolish chace, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair, 
The toilsome way and long, long league to trace, 
Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 

And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share !” 


Here let me give an anecdote regarding fleas. An 
English friend settled in Portugal, used to journey peri- 
odically between Lisbon and Oporto, and at one of the 
stages an old priest was in the habit of coming in to hear 
the news and chat for an hour, The discourse one day 
turned on the uses of different animals, as the horse, the 
dog, &c. 

“ E pulgas,” (and fleas,) enquired my friend, “ of what 
use are they ?” 

“ Fleas!” answered the priest; “ why fleas are of great 
use. ‘hey make people active, they prevent them going 
to sleep; thus, when a person is bit by a flea, he hunts 
for it, looks about to catch it, and is wide awake;”—a 
very good idea truly fur a fat, lazy priest! 

We shook the straw off our clothes, and went down 
to the barracks of a troop of British lancers, in a quinta 
outside the town. We found some of the men sleeping 
in their cloaks on the ground floor, and others cleaning 
their arms and accoutrements, talking of what they had 
done, and what they intended to do in putting to flight 
ten times their own number of Miguelites. Lances, 
sabres, and saddles were picturesquely disposed about 
their dormitory. We asked the adjutant for water to 
wash, and a share of his breakfast; when into an upper 
room marched two troopers, with a camp-kettle between 
them containing water, followed by two others with ano- 
ther kettle, containing a savoury mess of ration-beef, 
boiled with bread and onions. ‘The “ grub’’ was hoisted 
on the top of a barrel; I drew the knife and fork from 
my dirk, and three hungry mortals standing round the 
kettle quickly saw the bottom of it. 

It was a subject of complaint with the queen’s lancers, 
that they had no pistols: they told an absurd story of 
the Miguelite dragoons having a particular cut (four) by 
which the lance was cut through. As an old dragoon, I 
think lancers are better without fire-arms; if they have 
a pistol, they are fonder of having a “ pop” with it at a 
distance, than using their more effective point. Another 
subject of complaint with the English lancers was, that 
they were not entirely commanded by their own country- 
men. The privates had presented a memorial to the 
marshal to the effect that they were well pleased with 
their rations and pay, (as they ought to have been, for 
both were ample and regular,) but that they would not 
serve under Portuguese commanders, 

Most of the English lancer officers had resigned— 
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very foolishly I thought—because one of their number, 
a fine gallant fellow, (Captain Rumley) had been sent to 
the Castle of Lisbon for a day or two, in consequence of 
a misunderstanding about the sale of a horse ; on which 
his companions in arms got on “the high horse,” and 
must needs throw up their commissions, thus punishing 
themselves and forgetting that they ought to make up 
their minds to their fine feelings being hurt, if they enter 
a rough and partly irregular service, “Stand by the 
ship to the last plank,” ought to have been their motto, 
and as long as their own honour was not tarnished. 

I delivered letters to Majors Savedra and the Baron 
Wiederhold,* on the staff of the marshal, and then went 
to he presented to Saldanha. His excellency occupied 
the principal house in the main street of Cartaxo, the 
upper windows of which were ornamented with iron bal- 
conies. In an outer room, with a surbase of blue and white 
tiles and the walls neatly painted with festoons of 
flowers, we found some young officers studying the art 
of war on a backgammon board ; while a couple of packs 
of cards lay on a side-table. An excellent lithograph of 
Don Pedro fronted the door, representing the emperor 
as he appeared at Oporto, with a black beard on his breast. 

Till the marshal appeared, I got into conversation with 
ono of the staff, whose opinion was that there was now 
little hope for Miguel; that parties of the queen’s army 
had fought their way round Santarem and returned to 
observe it; that the town itself was very strongly in- 
trenched, and that, though it might be taken, yet it would 
cost a loss of four thousand men to fill up the ditches 
with their bodies, in the Napoleon style of warfare ; but 
that in a short time it must be evacuated, and that it was 
not worth while to make any great sacrifice of lives at 
present. 

A curtain was withdrawn from a door, and I found my- 
self in the presence of the field-marshal, who advanced 
with an affable sinile on his countenance. Tle is of a 
robust make, six feet in height, with grey hair, mustache 
and whiskers, wears spectacles on a nose slightly turned 
up, and his age is apparently upwards of fifty ; his dress 
was a double breasted blue surtout and brass buttons, and 
brown trowsers with a double stripe of red, I was highly 
pleased wiih the frank and engaging manner of his ex- 
cellency, and I was surprised to hear him speak English 
better than any foreigner I ever knew. His countess is an 
Irish lady, and he himself served throughout the Penin- 
sular war. He enquired aout my voyage to Lisbon, and 
about my intended mission to Africa; said he was happy 
that I should have gn opportunity of seeing the good 
condition in which the queen’s army was, and that if I 
waited a short time I should see an end of the war; en- 
quired what news from France, and after some conversa- 
tion on the state of the peasantry in Portugal, he retired, 

Saldanha was universally beloved and respected by the 
army under his command ; and to show the estimation 
in which he was held by our own countrymen—not often 
complimentary to foreigners—whenever he happened to 
ride near the quarters of the British, the men turned out 
spontaneously and cheered him. 

I got a horse from a staff officer, and proceeded to view 
a part of the position before Santarem. Cartaxo, a 
straggling town with a church and a few hundred inhabit- 
ants, stands in the centre of a table-land, rising 250 feet 
ahove the ‘T'agus at a distance of three miles to the right. 
Cartaxo, as I said before, was the head-quarters of the 
position, and there were quartered in it the sappers and 
miners, a regiment of lancers, a regiment of carabineers, 
and the celebrated second cacgadores. In front of Cartaxo, 
and to the right and left of it, in different quintas and 
villages, some as far off as four miles, were distributed 
the other regiments comprising the force of Saldanha. 
Between the position of Saldanha and Santarem is a 
valley, not an impassable swamp at gll seasons as some 
imagine, but fields watered by the Rio Mayor, which, 
passing under the bridges of Celleiro and Asseca, 
urns to the right, and at some distance below Cartaxo 
joins the Tagus. 

The position was naturally very strong, and it was 
further strengthened by art; in front of the ravines lead- 
ing into the valleys of the tio Mayor and Tagus, were 
low hills; on these were breast-works and pieces of ar- 





* After their usual manner of corrupting foreign names, 
the British changed Wiederhold into “ Thunderbolt ;” yet 
the baron was a quiet man and an excellent oflicer. 


tillery, thus forming out-works to the naturally fortified 
position, the table-land of Cartaxo. 

Looking across the valley of the Rio Mayor, we saw 
Santarem on its long hill rising 300 feet above the plain, 
with several spires and domes breaking the line of houses ; 
the house occupied by Miguel was also plainly seen, and 
figures at an open window by means of a telescope. ‘The 
house was a large building with many windows, and 
near it a church on which was a telegraph at work. The 
old city wall is on the north side of the town, and we 
could perceive traces of breast-works and batteries on 
the south side; the new ditches were reported to be the 
depth of three men, and in some places there were double 
lines of them. ‘The Tagus runs close under Santarem 
to the east, where there is a lower and an upper town, 
and where the hill is very precipitous ; the side presented 
to us was green and sloping, and covered with scattered 
olive and cork trees. The city, containing thirteen 
churches, fourteen monasteries, and 10,000 inhabitants, 
was the residence of the court of many of the early 
kings of Portugal, and is celebrated in the history of the 
country. 

Looking to the right, we saw the great and fertile plain 
of the Tagus, with the town of Almeyrim in the distance, 
and groves of trees diversifying the fields round many 
quintas and farm-houses. It was a scene of plenty and 
abundance, and I was pleased to observe the peasants at 
work in their vineyards, turning up the rich soil with 
hoes shaped like a swallow’s tail, and to notice numerous 
droves of horses and cattle, and flocks of sheep feeding 
near the contending parties. There is no disease here 
in spring; but as the season advances, some parts of the 
plain become so unhealthy for want of proper drainage, 
that the peasants gallop through them to avoid the bane- 
ful influence of the malaria. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Colonel Shaw—Commissariat—Dr. J. R. Alcock—Officers in the 
fiehi—Peasant’s house—Moveables and immoveables—Quarters 
at Val de Santarem—Scotish Fuzileers—Sentiments of a soldier 
—Rations and pay—Strength of Donna Maria's Army—Don 
Miguel and his ttoops—A review—Bngadier-general Beacon— 
The Cavalry—Cacadores—The line—Distinction of rank—Vo 
lunteers—Belgians—French—Artillery—British Grenadiers and 
Queen's frish—Chiefs of Sa'danha’s army—Conference between 
the English Ruvoy and the Miguelite Commander-in-chief—The 
terms olfered to Miguel. 

Dressed in a braided surtout, and white trowsers, with 
a forage cap and formidable red beard, an officer of middle 
size and with an aquiline nose approached us, riding a 
grey galloway. ‘This was Lieutenant Colonel Charles 
Shaw, K.T. S. commanding the Scotish fuzileers,—a 
brave soldier, a man of honour, one who has rendered 
eminent service to the queen, who has been ten times 
wounded in her cause, and who commands the most 
effective corps of foreigners in the liberating army. 

We returned to Cartaxo, and saw three Miguelite de- 
serters enter it with their arms; they had infantry cha- 
koes on, and dirty white jackets and belts; their appear- 
ance was squalid and ill fed. As a contrast to these poor 
fellows, we dined hearitly with a commissary-general, 
Senhor Krus, who, with another commissay and two or 
three score of clerks, kept the army excellently supplied 
with provisions and the means of transport. People 
imagined in England that the queen’s army was starved ; 
all I can say is, that many of the men were unable to 
button their jackets ; but to this it may be answered, that 
they were furnished by contractors. 

I was much pleased to meet at dinner Dr. J, Ruther- 
ford Alcock, staff surgeon, a young man of gentlemanly 
manners and appearance, and of excellent ability. He, 
like Colonel Shaw, has served Donna Marria zealously 
since the commencement of the war, and has frequently 
dressed the wounded under fire. 

I was rather surprised at the cool way in which one 
or two Portuguese officers came up to me, carelessly 
picking their teeth; they asked me if I belonged to Col. 
Shaw’s regiment, and though they appeared listless and 
indifferent at first, they afterwards improved on acquaint- 
ance. Many of the officers before Santarem were sorely 
at a loss what to do with themselves. An officer of the 
English regiment rode daily into Cartaxo from Atalia, 
distance a league, walked up and down a dull street, and 
then returned to his quarters. “If I were not to kill 





time in this way,” he said, “I must go to sleep under a 
tree, or else shoot myself.” 

Next morning I breakfasted with Dr. Alcock at a small 
farmer’s, where he was billeted. In the principal room 
there was the figure of the Virgin and Child on a table, 
and covered with a piece of gauze; on the walls were 
hung prints of saints, and a few clumsy chairs and a 
table comprised the furniture; in the kitchen was a large 
open fire-place, in which there were a number of pots 
and pans, The old woman and her daughter sat on 
stools knitting, and complained to the doctor of the state 
of their stomachs ; no wonder, since their usual diet was 
green vegetables, oil, garlick, and sour wine. In an out- 
house were many pipes of “ vinho tinto.” Here, as else- 
where in Portugal, the peasantry cultivate grapes (in- 
stead of corn) on rich soils, because they yield a quick 
return with little labour. 

Colonel Shaw having sent a couple of mules for me 
with his servant Griffin, (a bulky talkative fellow and a 
capital forager,) I trotted out to the advanced posts at 
Val de Santarem. Our road led through vineyards and 
cornfields, with aloes, cactus, and thorn hedges; then 
over a heath with “bonnie blooming heather,” many 
bulbs, and the white flowers of the gum cistus sprinkled 
over it. The trees were olives and pines, and the soil 
light sand. The road between Val and Cartaxo (four 
miles) was dangerous to travel at night; soldiers, of the 
moveable battalion in particular, used to attack and rob 
solitary wayfarers. Among other sufferers, was a ser- 
geant of the Scotish, who returning from market with a 
load of sugar and coffee on an ass, was struck down by 
a quarterstaff from behind ; recovering himself, he grap- 
pled with one of the moveables, who immediately called 
out “ Camaradas !”’ when two others jumped over a hedge, 
robbed the sergeant of his money and groceries, and left 
him with a stab in the thigh,—the moveables thus fring 
him. 

Val de Santarem is seated in a hollow between low 
hills, and partly on the plain of the Tagus, and the white 
houses are scattered among trees and gardens. By the 
side of the road to Santarem was the quarters of Colonel 
Shaw, a long single-storied peasant’s house in a vine- 
yard, into which the enemy’s shells were sometimes 
thrown. In a more sheltered situation were the houses 
and tents occupied by the Scotish fusileers, 

The colonel and myself occupied a small room twelve 

feet square, in which were a camp-bed, a rude sofa, three 
chairs, and a table ; swords, telescopes, and caps hung 
on the wall. Here I passed my time pleasantly, living 
on ration-beef and bread, and an occasional fish,—the 
sauce, a good appetite and agreeable conversation. From 
the door we could plainly see, at the distance of a mile, 
the advanced pickets of the enemy, occupying an ele- 
vated battery which commanded the bridge and cause- 
way of Ponté Asseca; there were generally two cavalry 
videttes and two infantry soldiers in the battery to pre- 
vent each other deserting, all dressed in blue jackets and 
chakoes with white belts, and they seemed to be in good 
order. The reliefs, as they went in and out of the bat- 
tery, were quite exposed to the shot from our side; and 
occasionally a staff-officer, with his orderly, would gallop 
to the parapet and reconnoitre us through his glass. 

The Scotish fusileers were, undoubtedly, the most ef- 
fective regiment of foreigners in the service of the queen; 
their appearance on parade was very creditable to the 
colonel commanding, and to an excellent selection of 
officers, and the interior economy of the corps was also 
as perfect as circumstances would admit. I say all this, 
not from partiality to my countrymen, but because it is 
really the fact. 

The men had hitherto dressed in blue jackets with red 
facings, like the English and Irish regiments, (of whom 
presently) ; but Colonel Shaw had managed to get new 
scarlet coatees for his men with white facings, like his 
old crack corps, the celebrated 52d light infantry. This 
rather annoyed the English and Irish commandants. At 
the review on the queen’s birth-day, the Scotish fusileers 
appeared in new red jackets and white trowsers, with 
three pipers in feather bonnets and tartans at their head, 
and the officers also well dressed ; the colonel and adju- 
tant wearing the red and white chequer cap and ball of 
the 71st, or Highland light infantry, which is now the 
head-dress for officers and men. The colours, of crim- 
son with the royal arms of Portugal, were dyed with the 





blood of the colonel and of several of his officers. 
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My national feelings were strongly excited, on seeing 
my countrymen in the field under such a favourable as- 
pect. Of course I always dressed in the tartans myself. 

The rations of the British troops in the service of the 
queen, were | Ib. of good meat per day, 14 Ibs. of bread, 
1 quartello, or pint, of red wine, a tot, or glass, of spirits, 
and five vintems (64d.) besides, in money. Colonel 
Shaw was particular in seeing his men get their money 
before nine o’clock in the morning; thus during the day 
they got rid of it, if they saw fish, vegetables, or fruit 
which tempted them, and at night had nothing left to 
get “hearty” with, Drunkards were punished in the 
fusileers by their pay being stopped and given to improve 
the mess of their comrades ; this annoyed them exceed- 
ingly, and their selfishness and angry feelings were 
roused on being taunted and jeered by their comrades. 
Drunkards in British regiments in general, are apt to 
sell their necessaries for liquor ; this was checked in the 
fusileers in the following manner: the moment it was 
ascertained that a man had sold a shirt or any article of 
his kit for aguardente, the whole contents of his knap- 
sack were taken from him, and he was compelled to buy 
each article back again by stoppages from his pay ; this 
also bothered them. So that I saw little drunkenness 
among the fusileers, excepting always the liberty-lads 
with laurel in their caps on the anniversary of some 
battle, who drank and boasted of their exploits to the 
gaping recruits. 

British officers had been put on Portuguese pay since 
the first of January last ; thus subalterns got 2s. 8d. be- 
sides rations. Now this was really ample in the field, 
if they only refrained from segars, porter, and other 
luxuries ; but no, John'Bull will not deny himself in- 
dulgences, and many officers were therefore in distress. 
An ensign in England receives 5s. 3d. a-day, and out of 
that he pays 2s. for his dinner—3s. 3d. is left for wine, 
servant, clothes, &c, Officers must wear good coats in 
England ; but in the field, it matters little if a man fights 
“ out at elbows.” 

The strength of the army before Santarem was 12,320 
men, and 1,503 horses, in the month of April; whilst 
Don Miguel had 11,200 men in and about the impreg- 
nable city. The whole of the Liberating army through- 
out the kingdom then consisted of 32,292 men, and 
2,171 horses; which details, with others, were kindly 
furnished me by orders of the marshal, in return for a 
plan of his position. 

One day I saw Don Miguel on a hill surrounded by 
his staff, and reviewing a brigade of infantry. It was 
proposed to throw half a dozen shells at the party, which 
would have summarily ended the war, though in a cruel 
manner; however, in a little time the “rey assoluto” 
moved beyond range. ‘To the credit of his troops, be it 
said, they had served him for thirteen months without 
pay and with few desertions. In Santarem they got a 
little meat every second day ; once there were symptoms 
of a mutiny, when seven days’ pay was distributed ; the 
men got wine and tobacco with this, and were quite con- 
tent. The Miguelite minister of finance came over one 
day to Cartaxo, perhaps for change of air, having a com- 
plaint in his chest. 

I saw several reviews of the queen’s troops; one of 
these was in honour of the arrival of Lord Howard de 
Walden, the British envoy extraordinary, and Admiral 
Sir Thomas Parker, commanding in the Tagus. On this 
occasion, a division of the Liberating army (some called 
it the De-liberating army) was ordered to assemble on 
the heath near Casal do Oiro, and pass in review before 
the above personages. On galloping to the ground, I 
found the troops in line, with the field-marshal, envoy, 
and admiral, surrounded by a numerous staff, in front. 
The troops broke into open column, and commenced 
marching past. 

First appeared Brigadier-General Bacon, commanding 
the cavalry, tall, stout, and good looking, dressed in a 
hussar cap, blue jacket and trowsers, and red pelisse. He 
is a brave man and an excellent drill, and is deserving 
of great credit for organising a cavalry force in a be- 
sieged town (Oporto), which did good service to the 
queen when it could act in the open country. Behind 
the brigadier came the lancers in red jackets, and in 
general on good English horses; they then mustered 
500 men and 432 horses, and consisted of British, | 


( 


French, Belgians, and Portuguese. The Miguelites had 


Oporto, and were loud in their complaints at being sepa- 


for this nonsense ; it may have been the agreement that 
they were to serve together, but they ought to have 
known that they were of much greater use to the cause 


plaints were childish and ridiculous. 
foreign service, he ought to be ready to serve every where 
consistent with honour, or else return home. 


they might, for the lance is a capital arm for desultory 
warfare. Then came a regiment of Portuguese cavalry 
(500 carabineers) im chakoes with a short red feather, 
blue jackets and over-alls, their cloak worn over their 
holsters and under their gray saddle-cloths, and piled to 
such a height in front of their breast, that in action they 
doubtless ride about some time after their heads are car- 
ried off, as the Mahrattas are said to do in the east. The 
carbines were slung in a superior manner, entirely be- 
hind the right leg, (and not acres the thigh as with us,) 
by which the trowsers are not worn. ‘The Portuguese 
confess that their cavalry is not their best arm, for they 
are too lazy to attend to their horses, and besides ride 
indifferently. 
Next followed the favourite arm of Portugal,—the 
cacadores, being the 5th regiment, consisting of 600 
men in high caps, narrowing towards the crown, black 
cords round them, and a tuft in front; dark brown jack- 
ets and trowsers, and black belts. ‘They were particu- 
larly clean and neat in their dress, and their accoutre- 
ments well fitted, reflecting great credit on their officers 
and on themselves. Many of their jackets were two 
years old; still they were not ragged, as I am sorry to 
say many of the British were after one year’s wear. 
Our people really do not take the care of their clothes 
which the Portuguese do, and are too prone to sell them 
for that cursed spirit aguadent, as they call it. 
A regiment of the line followed the cacadores, in 
chakoes with a blue and white tuft, blue jackets, white 
facings, and white belts; their appearance was inferior 
to that of the cacadores, but very respectable. ‘The rank 
of the officers was distinguished by the colonel wearing 
two bullion epaulettes, (in the line of gold, in the militia 
of silver,) the lieutenant-colonel by a bullion epaulette 
on the right shoulder and a fringe one on the left, the 
major vice versa, captains by two fringe epaulettes, 
lieutenants and ensigns by one on the right or left shoul- 
ders. In the highest ranks a field-marshal has his collar, 
cuffs, breast, and epaulettes covered with embroidery,— 
a general three rows of embroidery, a lieutenant-general 
two, a major-general cuffs and collar embroidered, a 
brigadier broad gold Jace on the cuff and collar, with 
stars on his epaulettes. 
A regiment of volunteers followed, in brown forage 
caps and jackets, and well appointed they were, and such 
men as those who followed in many a toilsome march, 
and fought in many a sharp skirmish under the conduct 
of that distinguished officer, Sir Nicholas Trant. 
A regiment of Belgians next appeared, with a tall 
fellow of a tambour-imajor in a cocked hat and tricolour 
cockade at their head; they were commanded by the 
brave Colonel Borso, a Genoese, with a bushy black 
beard, and wearing the commander’s cross of the tower 
and sword. He was shot between the eyes at Oporto, 
(disdaining ever to lie down to screen himself or his 
men from shot,) and his recovery was considered miracu- 
lous. The Belgians were dressed in blue jackets with 
yellow belts; and there were Turks and Greeks, Cos- 
sacks, Highlanders, and other savages in their ranks. 
There were more desertions from the “ Braves Belges” 
than from any other description of force. Yet Borso 
had his regiment in good order; his major (Urbansky) 
was a fine fellow of a Pole, who had lost part of his 
nose at Warsaw, but had gained an order of merit. 
The last regiment of Belgians, which arrived a few 
months ago in Portugal, consists of 800 men well armed 
and equipped ; the women too attached to each company 
are all dressed in uniform,—round hats, blue jackets, and 
dark petticoats, and a small keg suspended from their 
shoulders. ‘These 800 lusty fellows declined serving, 
unless they were always kept together ; a part of them 
refused to disembark at Lisbon until the rest arrived from 


rated into two wings of 400 each. I have no patience 


f Portugal by being separated for a time ; their com- 
If a man enters a 


After the Belgians marched the French regiment, in 
ue jackets and red facings; their tambour-major had 
)n a most enormous bear skin, and red mustache which 


martial and fighting appearance of Frenchmen ; their 
officers were picturesquely dressed in brown, blue, and 
green surtouts, chakoes with red tufts and horizontal 
peaks, forage caps, flat, round, and square, red trowsers 
and sky blue pantaloons; with hessian boots, long swords, 
and short swords, straight and eurved. The Freneh and 
English officers have always been on excellent terms 
during the civil war in Portugal, and the French regi- 
ment has highly distinguished itself at Oporto and in 
the field ; but there is still the old peninsular leaven in 
the men; they both ravished and plundered. Thus the 
fusileers occupied the village of Villa Nova, near Car- 
taxo, for some time ; at first the inhabitants viewed them 
with apprehension, but the men so ingratiated themselves 
with the poor people, assisting them in their gardens, 
cleaning their houses, &c., that there were many tears 
shed when the order came for change of quarters. The 
French relieved them, and they immediately commenced 
plundering the men and ravishing the women. I saw 
one poor woman in a dying state from the ill usage she 
had received after the battle of Almoster, and heard of 
several more. Young girls were for nights in the fields 
to conceal themselves; and the men were beaten and 
stripped to their shirts. The French soldiers excused 
themselves to some British officers, by saying that the 
people of Villa Nova were Miguelites, and deserved 
what they had got. The contrary was the fact; they 
had been most civil to the fusileers, and had liberally 
supplied them to the utmost of their ability. ' 

The artillery was very well found in mules, and was 
in good order, though the queen’s artillery-men had not 
the character of being such good marksmen as Don 
Miguel’s; these last also used a strange sort of ball, 
made of a composition of zine for want of iron, which 
splintered in a destructive manner when it struck any 
hard substance. Saldanha’s artillery consisted of four 
54-inch howitzers, six 9-pounders, six of 6, two of 3, 
and three rocket frames. Aitillery-men 230, conductors 
190, and mules 302, The ammunition of the infantry 
was also carried on mules, each having 2,000 ball car- 
tridges in cases. 

At this review there was no British infantry, as they 
were too distant to appear at it; the British grenadiers 
(470) and the queen’s Irish (239) lay at Atalia, four 
miles from Cartaxo on the extreme left of the position. 
These two regiments had Colonel Dodgin, C.B. (an old 
and experienced officer) the Brigadier Godfrey (a very 
clever officer) lieutenant-colonel of the English, and 
Honnor of the Irish. ‘These two regiments were much 
in waut of new clothing, having old blue jackets with 
red facings. Many of the officers were good men and 
would have done credit to any service ; others could have 
been spared with advantage to the cause. Three Lon- 
don policemen came out with commissions to serve with 
the British troops, and a good drill who had murdered a 
friend in cold blood at Rio Janeiro; there were besides 
these, some most determined villains in the shape of offi- 
cers who joined the Liberating army from England,— 
swindlers, liars, drunkards, and duellists; but a great 
many of these returned from whence they came, after a 
short probation. Though many of the men of the Eng- 
lish and Irish regiments were given to drink and to sell- 
ing their necessaries, yet they always showed in action 
that they were made of “ the right stuff,” and delighted 
in nothing more than a regular set-to with the enemy, 
going at the work with heart and hand. One of these 
fighting devils, wandering from his quarters, was sur- 
rounded by a Portuguese picket; he seized a musket, 
clubbed it, swore he would not be taken alive, com- 
menced laying about him, put his six opponents to flight 
and made his escape, 

The British soldiers are to get land, or £40 in money, 
at the end of the war; on this subject I shall speak 
more at length presently. 

Besides the chiefs formerly mentioned with Saldanha’s 
army, there were Brigadiers General Breto, Schwalbach, 
and Bento da Franca, Colonel Xavier (noted for brave- 
ry) commanding the reserve, Colonel Pementel, quarter- 
master-general, and Colonel Pedro Paulo de Souza, ad- 
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jutant-general. 


In the library we saw part of the splendidly illumi 
nated Bible which the French carried off, and which was 
repurchased for 40,000 crusados ; and in a hall with a 
carved roof we saw many pictures of kings, and a new 








a very salutary fear of the queen’s lancers; and well 


he might have tied behind him. The men had the usual 
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young queen leaning on his arms. Here we were at- 
tended by several deaf and dumb youths, who were also 
receiving their education. We afterwards walked on the 
roof of St. Jeronymo, and saw the extensive garden 
ground where the youth take air,—I can hardly say ex- 
ercise, for the Portuguese youth are not given to active 
sports. 


I was much struck with two lofty round pillars of 


white marble, richly carved, which rose from the floor 
to the ceiling of the church, and contrasting beautifully 
with the sombre hue of the walls. Behind the altar a 
small recess was opened mysteriously, and on stooping 
down and entering a low door I found myself in a small 
crypt, in which were two ancient coffins, red and orna- 
mented with brass nails; one of these was opened by a 
priest, and I saw before me by a dim light the body of 
one of the royal Alphonsos, lying like King Death, 
“ grinning horribly a ghastly smile ;” the skull surround- 
ed with a gilt crown, the body enclosed in embroidered 
vestments of silk, and the hands, on which was still seen 
the muscular fibre, clasped below the breast. 


“ Say then, how poor and little worth 
Are all those glitt’ring toys of earth, 
That lure us here ; 
Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
Ye disappear.” 
—ae 
CHAPTER IV. 

Determine to visit the Seat of War—When an officer may be shot 
—Leave Lisbon with a companiou—He plays the author a trick— 
Jack-a-lantern—A muleteer—Effeets of war on country-houses— 
Peasants—Their civility to strangers—The country—Sagavem— 
Villa Franca—Style of architecture and people—A_ titlin—A 
proper man—Lines of Torres Vedras—Villa Nova—Sick and 
wounded—Playing at soldiers—Arrive at Cartaxo—Industrious 
fleas— Anecdote—Field breakfast—Grievances of lancers—Field 
Marshal Count Saldauha—Position of Donna Maria's army— 
Santarem. 

Detained in Lisbon, as I formerly mentioned, awaiting 
the arrival of a high functionary, through whose influ- 
ence with the Portuguese ministers I hoped to make cer- 
tain arrangements preparatory to setting out on my mis- 
sion to South Africa, I took an opportunity to proceed up 
the country to the actual seat of war, to see and give an 
account of both contending parties. 

Some people will say, that an officer has no business 
to put himself in the way of being shot, unless he is or- 
dered and is engaged on the service of his own country ; 
but an officer who does not take every opportunity of 
adding to his stock of military information at any risk, 
has mistaken his profession, and cannot so well serve his 
country when she demands his services in the field, as 
another who “breaks the line of coaches,” and is not 
content to follow in the common wheel-rut of a peace 
campaign. 

A countryman, Mr. Adams, (a grower of fruit for the 
English market,) had agreed to accompany me through 
both the queen’s army before, and Don Miguel’s army in 
Santarem; he had a quinta (country-house) on the 'Ta- 
gus beyond Santarem which he was about to visit, and 
as he was well known to the Miguelite officers, I thought 
that a better opportunity could not present itself for pro- 
ceeding to the scene of action. 

T had my uniform and passport as a British officer, 
with my baggage, which might have been produced had 
Don Miguel detained me; but in order to avoid observa- 
tion as much as possible, and to accomplish what I in- 
tended without questions being asked, [ equipped myself 
partly as a guerilla, in blue jacket and trowsers, broad 
brimmed hat, red sash, sword and pistols, and set off on 
a small ambling horse, baggage and muleteer on a mule, 
and Mr. Adams riding his horse. I anticipated both 
pleasure and instruction from his company ; but we had 
not proceeded far, before my companion, without explain- 
ing his intention, rode on at a gallop before me and dis- 
appeared. At this time I had been but a short time in 


the country, “ was strange to the land and its language,” 
and having no suspicion of the trick ihat was about to 
be played me, I pushed on with my muleteer, hoping at 
every turn to see Senhor Adams waiting for us. 

As we passed along one of the narrow and savoury 
streets of Lisbon, near the outskirts of the perfumed 
city,” an extraordinary object over head arrested our at- 


tention. I thought at first it was some Miguclite spy on 
whom summary justice had been executed, for it appear- 
ed to be the body of a man in a high-crowned and broad- 
brimmed hat, round jacket, pantaloons, boots and spurs, 
which was suspended a /a lanterne and across the street 
by astout rope. ‘The muleteer, however, sulved the diffi- 
culty ; the villanous figure was that of Judas the betray- 
er, at which stones and dirt had been liberally thrown. 

The muleteer was a pleasant fellow, short and stout, 
sat carelessly on the top of my bags and cloak, was 
rigged out in a blue and white (constitutional) night-cap, 
red vest, light blue trowsers and sash, and with one spur 
he administered a severe punch ever and anon to the 
neck of his mule. He ate brown bread from his pocket, 
sang modinhas, or love-songs, and occasionally handed 
me a tin snufl-box. I thought of Don Quixote and San- 
cho, and fully expected some pleasant adventures rival- 
ing those of the wind-mills, or flock of sheep. 

Leaving the nauseous streets and the canine scaven- 
gers behind, we breathed the pure air of the country re- 
dolent of the perfume of orange-groves, of roses, and of 
jessamines ; but we traveled miles before we could free 
ourselves of a badly paved road, between high walls of 
the gardens of quintas. The houses themselves, for some 
distance out of the town, exhibited marks of recent and 
severe fighting ; many were roofless, their insides en- 
tirely “ gutted,” the marks of fire above the windows, 
bullet-holes round them, and here and there the large 
smash of a round shot on the walls; this again looked 
like the seat of war, what we are ignorant of in our own 
favoured land, and what we are not sufficiently thankful 
for not experiencing. Pleasant residences occupied by 
troops,—books, pictures, and furniture destroyed,—cel- 
lars broken open,—lower windows barricaded,—upper 
ones broken,—fruit trees torn from the garden wall to 
allow of its being loop-holed,—ornamental trees, vener- 
able with age and from the hands which planted them, 
cut down to form abbatis :—it would have been well for 
some of those who know not how to appreciate the se- 
curity and comfort of their own residences in our beloved 
islands, to have seen the miseries inflicted by war, des- 
potism, and superstition on a country greatly favoured 
by nature, and once pre-eminent in the scale of nations 
for wide-spread dominion, and for commercial prosperity. 





“For ’tis a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land ; 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree, 
What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand ; 
But man would mar them with an impious hand.” 


The scriptural allegory of the vine is too applicable to 
suffering Lusitania to be here omitted.—*‘lhou pre- 
paredst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep 
root, and it filled the land, and the hills were covered 
with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars, She sent out her boughs unto the 
sea, and her branches into the river. Why hast thou 
broken down her hedges, so that all they which pass by 
the way do pluck her? The boar out of the wood doth 
waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 
Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts! look down 
from heaven and behold and visit this vine !” 

We met many of the peasantry proceeding to market 
with their fruit and vegetables in panniers, or mats, on 
the backs of mules and asses; on the top of the load 
were large bouquets of flowers, of which the fair sex in 
Lisbon, cooped up as in a large jail, are excessively fond. 
The female peasants were commonly dressed in a short 
cloth jacket, blue or red petticoats; some of them with a 
round hat on their head, and others with a striped hand- 
kerchief, and almost all with Wellington boots on their 
feet. The men, in broad-brimmed hats and brown 
jackets, with a brown and white striped manta, or plaid, 
on one shoulder, and in their right hand a formidable 
quarter-stafl, gave us in passing a rough “ viva senhor !”’ 

The Portuguese peasantry in general are very civil 
and hospitable to strangers; speak them fair, and they 
will do all in their power to comply with your wishes, 
and to answer your interrogaties; will go out of their 
own way to put you in yours, and will share with you 
their scanty fare, often without expectation of remunera- 
tion. If, on the other hand, they are harshly used, or 
conceive themselves insulted, they are quick to revenge 
and soon show the deadly use they can make of their 








who have incurred their displeasure. I have been told 
by English sportsmen who have seen much of the Portu- 
guese peasantry, that on asking leave of the farmers, 
they could go over and through every sort of ground 
and crop in pursuit of game; even in the grape-season, 
when the country dogs are prevented from destroying 
the heavy and delicious clusters by a triangular appara- 
tus attached to their necks, the dogs of the sportsmen 
were not prevented from going among the vineyards, 
The sentiments of the peasantry in general were in fa- 
vour of Don Miguel; the influence of the priests occa- 
sioned this; but what availed the feelings of a poor, 
ignorant, and scattered population, as long as at Lisbon 
and Oporto (the ruling heads of the country) there was 
an overpowering party determined to support the queen 
and the Carta Constitucional ! 

Freed from the walls which interrupted our view on 
either side, we found ourselves ambling along between 
aloes and hawthorn hedges,—the torrid and temperate 
zones being here in conjunction, as it were, and the eye 
ranged over a fertile country ; on the right being the val- 
ley of the Tagus, the corn-fields alternating with scatter- 
ed groves of pale green olive-trees and stunted vines, 
and the soil upturned with heavy one-handed ploughs 
with wheels in front, two or three yokes of oxen to drag 
them, a man with a goad, besides the holder of the stilt. 
It was the spring time of the year, a bright sun and sky 
were over head, the face of nature looked gay and smil- 
ing; wild flowers were rife in the hedges, singing birds 
were not unfrequent, and the windmills on the hills on 
our left, with sails like Maltese crosses, went merrily 
round with a wild and strange noise. Nothing was in- 
harmonious but the dreadful creaking of the bullock- 
carts, whose clumsy wooden wheels screamed and groan- 
ed in agony as they toiled through the sandy and broken 
roads, reminding one of the late mectings of the Cortes, 
—great noise and little work. 

At Sagavem we passed by a bridge of boats, a stream 
running into the broad and glorious T'agus, here seen to 
wind among several fertile islands. Passing through 
some small towns we arrived at Villa Franca. The style 
of the architecture was in general solid and substantial ; 
the houses of one, two, or three stories, the windows and 
doors large, the roofs nearly flat and covered with tiles, 
and the walls white-washed,—very absurd where there 
is such a glare, but very seldom in England even is a 
stone-colour preferred to dazzling white, a colour which 
harmonises so little with nature’s hues. A curiously 
carved stone cross, with iron spikes at the top, marked 
the rank of the towns. The women at the doors plied 
the ancient distaff, stuck in their girdle on the left side, 
and twirled the thread with their moistened fore-finger 
and thumb on the right; unemployed men were seen 
lounging about, dragging their legs lazily after them, 
cased in breeches open at the knees, or drowsily resting 
on their staves, or sleeping at a door where a bush hang- 
ing from the wall told where “bom vinho” was to be had. 

The throat of the muleteer frequently sympathised 
with the dry leaves of the wine bush; and I was never 
backward in complying with his request for a quartello, 
or pint glass, of “ vinho tinto, por amor de Deos.” Nei- 
ther the common red nor white wine of the country 
agrees with a stranger at first. I bought oranges for 
about a penny a-dozen, a good sized loaf for twopence, 
and we ate as we rode along, occasionally mumbling a 
curse at the unaccountable behaviour of Senhor Adams. 


“For though knight-errants, as some think, 
Of old did neither eat nor drink, 
Unless they grazed; there’s not one word 
Of their provision on record, 
Which made some confidently write 
They had no stomach but to fight.” 


We stopped at a farrier’s to get a new shoe for my 
beast, when who should appear but the senhor himself, 
with a lady in charge seated on a sort of chair, strapped 
ona mule, Our worthy did not wait for me, but passed 
on, merely saying, “I suppose you'll overtake us imme- 
diately.” I was not five minutes after him; but as [ 
suppose he turned off the road with his friend and let me 
pass, (doubtless much pleased with the success of his 
artifice,) I held on my way with the muleteer, heartily 
wishing the senhor at the devil. 

Villa Franca is a considerable place; but many of the 





long staves, rushing upon and beating to death those 





houses were empty in consequence of the war, and in 
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fact the towns through which we had passed had all a 
desolaté look about them, probably from the same cause. 
We found here in the Market Square, a newly raised 
regiment of movil (movable) militia, they were rather 
party-coloured, not having got proper clothing; one of 
their sentries had better have been transferred to a fired 
regiment, for he had a little head between round shoul- 
ders, a great rotundity of flank, and on his “ fair belly” 
rested his hands, holding diagonally across his corpora- 
tion his fusee ; he swaggered and rolled about at his post 
at a great rate, thinking, I suppose, that the women 
looked after him and said “ What a proper man !” 

A brig of war and a schooner lay off Villa Franca, 
bearing the “bandeira azul e branca,”’ blue and white 
flag of the queen, with the Portuguese crown in the cen- 
tre. These vessels were intended to keep open the navi- 
gation of the river, and partics from them had frequent 
skirmishes with the Miguelites occupying the south side. 

Near Villa Franca we passed some of Lord Welling- 
ton’s formidable lines, redoubts, and batteries, extending 
to and beyond Torres Vedras, and thus enclosing Lis- 
bon from the sea to the river. Many of the defences 
can now be hardly distinguished above the grass which 
covers them, the winter rains having crumbled the earthen 
breast-works into the ditches; others again, with more 
substantial revetments, are nearly entire, and remain as 
monuments of the master mind which planned them, 
and the zeal and activity of the engineers who superin- 
tended their construction in the short space of eight 
months, and with a starving peasantry which furnished 
7000 labourers for the great work. 

At Villa Nova the heat was great. The town was 
almost entirely ruined by the French; its position is very 
strong, on a low hill, with a deep stream along the south- 
ern wall filled with the tide from the Tagus. The mule- 
teer here got into conversation with an old woman, and 
his desire to talk was so great that I could hardly get 
him along; till some armed and mounted peasants, or 
guerillas, with broad Spanish hats, long sticks on their 
shoulders, and swords and carbines by their sides, rode 
up to us, on perceiving whom he saw the necessity of 
remaining near me, to save if possible my baggage and 
his own bacon. 

Sick and wounded officers and soldiers passed us oc- 
casionally ; they rode on mules or asses, had generally 
rough beards on their chins, and traveled in threes and 
fours, and carried long guns and swords to defend them 
from the guerillas. Labouring through heavy sand, 
with green lizards disporting themselves at the mouths 
of their holes by the way-side, we passed a very likely 
place for an adventure, viz..—a scattered pine-wood. I 
was obliged to dismount and walk my jaded horse here, 
and I had made up my mind to a shot from behind a 
tree; however, we passed unmolested, verifying on this, 
as on other journeys, the maxim, that if a man keeps al- 
ways perfectly sober, with an even temper and no dis- 
play of wealth, he may pass unscathed almost every 
where, 

From the review, the envoy rode with Saldanha, &c., 
to the Ponté Asseca to hold a conference with Don 
Miguel’s commander-in-chief, Lemos, and propose terms 
to his master. Mr. Grant, secretary of legation, had pre- 
viously been sent into Santarem with a flag of truce, 
when he remarked that the lines of defence, batteries, 
and barricades were very strong ; but failing to commu- 
nicate personally with Miguel, it was agreed that General 
Lemos should give the envoy an interview on the cause- 
way leading to Santarem. 

The heights and batteries, both on the Santarem and 
Cartaxo side of the Ponté Asseca, were immediately 
crowded with eager spectators, and on the distant hills of 
Santarem we saw a Miguelite force drawn up, and could 
hear the bells of the churches. General Lemos descend- 
ed from the battery commanding the causeway, and ad- 
vanced on horseback to meet Lord Howard (who was 
dressed in plain clothes) and Saldanha. The two com- 
manders cordially shook hands. Lemos is a short and 
stout man, was raised from the ranks, and is a brave sol- 
dier. Saldanha afterwards mentioned the nature of the 
conference, which lasted half an hour. 

Lord Howard said, that he was empowered by Don 
Pedro, &c., to offer these terms :—first, that Don Miguel 
should leave Portugal on a pension of 300,000 francs 
perannum. Second, that an amnesty was offered to all 
his followers who would abandon his cause, that their 





property should not be confiscated, and the officers should 
retain their half-pay and rank of 1828. That if these 
terms were not complied with, an army of 10,000 Spa- 
niards in three divisions, was ready to march into Portu- 
gal with money in their pockets to pay their way, and to 
put Donna Maria’s government to no expense. Don 
Carlos being in Portugal, it was intended that the Spa- 
niards should act against him as well as against Miguel, 
for their party and cause were the same. “I have just 
seen,” continued Lord Howard, “ the excellent condition 
of the queen’s army, and I believe you have little chance 
of success if you prosecute the war ; but even supposing 
that by any accident the army of the queen was to be 
annihilated, still England and France are pledged never 
to allow Don Miguel to be King of Portugal.” General 
Lemos answered that he was sorry the differences be- 
tween the contending parties could not be settled, and 
added that he was afraid to mention the hard terms pro- 
posed to his master. Thus ended the conference, and 
the war continued. 


«“ Ah monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye mar, 
Not in the toils of glory would ye fret; 
The hoarse dull drum would sleep, and man be happy yet.” 


—=— 
CHAPTER VI. 

Don Miguel determines to force his way to Lisbon—Army at San- 
tarem reinforced—Saldanha’s position—Lemos marches to attack 
it—Battle of Almonster commences at the Bridges Celleiro and 
Asseca—Dispositions of Saldanha—Movement of the right wing 
of Lemos—Saldanha's generalship—The battle-field described— 
The M:guelites gain the Heights of Santa Maria—Are repulsed 
—Dreadful slaughter—The left wing of Lemos also beaten— 
Cavalry charge—Why the enemy's artillery was not captured 
—Amountof loss—The field after the action—The British officers 
who served with Donna Maria’s army—Their grievances—Will 
be redressed by Don Pedro and the government. 

On the 18th of February was fought the battle of Al- 
moster. Disease had begun to thin the ranks of Miguel 
at Santarem: typhus had already carried off some hun- 
dreds of his followers, and he was determined to make a 
desperate effort to break through the position of Saldanha 
on the table-land of Cartaxo, and then force his way to 
Lisbon. 

Reinforces were collected from the Alemtejo, from 
Coimbra, and from the neighbourhood of Oporto. The 
spirits of the troops were raised by an issue of pay, by 
the report industriously circulated among them that a 
new fleet had been engaged by Miguel in England, to 
make up for the loss of the one which had been so/d to 
Napier, and they were assured that the moment Count 
Saldanha’s force was attacked, it would retire in disorder 
to Lisbon. 

I have already attempted to describe the position of 
Saldanha. ‘Three sides of a square table-land five or six 
miles broad, round the flanks and front of which wind 
streams generally unfordable, with the valley and hill of 
Santarem lying to the north east, and a range of heights 
extending round to the south west, where the eye rests 
on the well-known Monte Junto. Bridges lead across 
the streams, and steep ascents from the streams to the 
table-land. 

Whilst it was yet dark on the morning of the 18th, 
the enemy, in force amounting it is supposed to about 
12,000 men, marched out of Santarem, and at six, a. m. 
the pickets of Saldanha at the bridge of Celleiro were 
fired upon by four pieces of artillery and a howitzer, 
placed with a force of about 1,000 infantry and two 
squadrons of cavalry in a grove of olives fronting the 
bridge. 

About noon 3,000 of the enemy advanced towards the 
Ponté Asseca, and 400 of them being extended as tirail- 
leurs, a sharp fire of musketry was kept up for some 
hours between them and the force of Brigadier-General 
Bento da Franca. There was no close fighting here: 
the Miguelites occupied a line of ditches and bushes, to 
the left of the bridge principally ; while the 13th regi- 
ment and a party of the Scotish fuzileers were ‘also ex- 
tended under cover, and with their fire effectually prevent- 
ed the enemy crossing the causeway and bridge; and 
shot and shell from three pieces of artillery and a howit- 
zer planted above the Ponté Asseca, assisted in keeping 
them in check, From the enemy’s battery commanding 
the causeway, the Belgian regiment, the remainder of the 
Scotish fuzileers, and some cavalry, were observed: to be 
drawn up as a reserve, when immediately several shells 


plunged into the columns, and caused them to seek a 
more sheltered situation. These attacks on the bridges 
of Asseca and Celleiro were merely intended as feints to 
distract the attention of Saldanha, and prevent his bring- 
ing a larger force to the real point of attack on the left 
of his position. 

At half-past seven in the morning, the main. body of 
the enemy in four strong columns, accompanied with 
twelve pieces of artillery and several hundred cavalry, 
were observed to circle round to the left of Saldanha’s 
position, keeping the high ground by the Ponte Calharis, 
and generally concealed by the trees. It was yet unap- 
parent which was the real point of attack; but Saldanha, 
fully prepared, had posted reserves at different points, 
ready to move up as they might be required. 

The Ist, 3d, and 6th infantry were now moved on 
Atalia, and the ground between Almonster and Casal do 
Paul was occupied by the 2d and 12th regiments of ca- 
cadores, while eight pieces of artillery and rockets were 
posted at Casal do Paul,—the three villages being in one 
line, separated from the enemy’s columns by a narrow 
valley. 

At eleven o’clock the glancing arms of the enemy ap- 
peared on the heights, (immediately opposite to Almos- 
ter,) and a cannonading commenced between the two 
armies across the valley, accompanied by loud “ vivas” 
for Don Miguel on the part of his troops, while the 
queen’s were not backward in shouting defiance at their 
foes. 

The left wing of the enemy and some guns remained 
at Villa Nova; skirmishers being thrown out, they en- 
gaged the troops opposite to them at Almoster, while 
seven regiments of Miguelite infantry, the cavalry, and 
the remainder of the artillery, passed on towards the road 
leading across the valley to Santa Maria. To watch 
their movements, five regiments of the queen’s infantry, 
part of the lancers and of the 10th and 11th regiments 
of cavalry, moved parallel to them on the heights of Al- 
moster,—like two ships of war trying to gain the wea- 
ther-gage of each other. 

It was at this period of the action, that the general- 
ship of Saldanha was shown; he knew well that if he 
displayed his whole force, (which however was much 
inferior to the enemy,) and made a great show of resist- 
ance to any attempt at surmounting the heights on which 
he stood, that distant firing would leave the contest, for 
that day at least, doubtful, and that there would be no 
decided advantage gained by either side. He therefore 
said to his staff, « Let them cross; we'll beat them on 
our own ground.” 

Let us shortly describe this picturesque ground, this 
beautiful battle-field, so admirably fitted for making an 
interesting picture. We stand on the heath looking to- 





wards the west, and below us we see the village of Santa 
Maria with its old-fashioned church and belfry tower ; to 
the right a windmill,—and here (concealed from view) 
lie Almoster and Casal do Paul. To the left, the ground 
rises higher, and there are two or three houses with a 
grove of olive trees near them. 

Extending our view beyond Santa Maria, we trace a 
descending wooded road to a small bridge leading over a 
stream generally forJable, and shaded by trees and shrubs, 
amongst which rise tall poplars; beyond the bridge is a 
narrow valley. ‘I'wo hills are opposite to us, on whose 
sides are scattered trees, and on whose summits is sup- 
posed to be the Miguelite artillery, vomiting forth fire and 
smoke, and ploughing up the ground with shot about our 
point of view. 

The enemy’s columns descended the opposite heights, 
leaving two regiments on the acclivities as a reserve; the 
remaining five made for the bridge of Santa Maria 
which they crossed, and feeling their way with their 
flankers and skirmishers, ascended to the left of Sal- 
danha’s force, and drawing up in column beside the olive 
grove, deployed a regiment and poured a murderous fire 
on the 2d and 12th cacadores advancing to turn their 
right flank, and the Ist, 3d, and 6th regiments attacking 
them in front. The enemy bravely resisted for some 
time ; volley succeeded volley, and bullets with angry 
whistle flew fast and thick through the air; but as the 
queen’s troops continued to advance, headed by the brave 
Colonel Queroz of the cagadores, and old General Brito 
commanding the three regiments of the line, the Miguel- 
ites at last became panic-struck, their fire slackened, and 





falling into disorder, they broke their ranks and ran down 
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the hill to escape by the bridge, to their artillery and re- 
serve. 

Two companies of cacadores had been posted to inter- 
cept them, the lancers galloped from the left towards the 
bridge to assist in cutting them off, while the corps which 
had defeated them followed them close, loading and firing 
at the unfortunate Miguelites in full and disorderly re- 
treat. 

Saldanha, “ brave comme son epée,” and his staff ap- 
peared on the left, on the ground which the enemy had 
just quitted; while rebel tirailleurs lined the banks of 
the stream to cover the retreat of their discomfited com- 
rades. The carnage was dreadful: the heath had been 
well strewed with the bodies of the queen's troops; the 
artillery on the heights, and the enemy’s infantry, had 
done considerable execution among the blue and white 
cockades ; but three standards of the Miguelites had 
fallen into the possession of the queen’s troops, and the 
road leading to the bridge and the fields beside it were 
strewn with bodies, as if carts of corn-sheaves had been 
emptied and their loads scattered every where. 

Whilst these operations were going on with the right 
wing of the enemy, their left was not idle ; but a part of 
it pushing down after the skirmishers toward the bridge 
of Almoster and the Quinta de Moura, attempted to as- 
cend the heights occupied by part of the British grena- 
diers, Queen’s Trish, 9th infantry, and 10th cacadores. 
Our countrymen had been ordered to pile arms, and to 
wait till their services were required; they burned with 
impatience to engage the enemy, and the moment the 
first gun was directed against them, they started up with- 
out word of command and ran to their arms. ‘They and 
the Portuguese met the advancing enemy, and firing a 
volley, drove them down the hill and hotly pursued them. 
Part of the French also nobly assisted in the discomfiture 
of the enemy, among whom it is said there was a regi- 
ment of Carlist Spaniards. 

The route of the right wing continued along the road 
and up the steep ascent leading from the bridge of Santa 
Maria and between the two hills, where was planted the 
enemy’s artillery. ‘he sun was now declining behind 
Monte Junto, when the lancers and cagadores in pursuit 
reached the heights of Villa Nova. General Lemos im- 
mediately detached 200 horse from his right, which 
wheeled round and attacked the cagadores, who throwing 
themselves behind a stone wall kept up a sharp fire on 
the cavalry ; whilst General Bacon, with 80 troopers 
only, vigorously charged the enemy’s horse, and drove 
them from the field with great slaughter. 

It was now night, and with darkness ceased the firing. 
The shouts of the victorious queen’s troops were mingled 
with the shrieks of the wounded and feeble groans of the 
dying. 

The enemy, foiled in all his attempts to storm the 
position of Saldanha, and beaten back to his own ground, 
hurried towards Santarem; but his artillery ought to 
have fallen into the hands of Saldanha. At one time it 
was actually abandoned; but seeing it was not taken, 
Lemos withdrew the whole of it. 

The ground between Almoster and Santarem had not 
been sufficiently reconnoitred before hand ; its difficulties 
were not known, nor was it imagined how easy it might 
have been to intercept the artillery on its retreat. Sal- 


was a calm evening, and the cry of a solitary partridge 
was alone heard where war’s dread engines had lately 
pealed the knell of departing spirits, and the grey smoke 
had covered the mutilated bodies as with a pall. 

I rode down by the wooded road to the single-arch 
bridge ; there were long trenches of newly turned earth 
by the way side; the dry sandy bed of the stream was 
raised in heaps, and the mules started and snuffed the 
air, still tainted with the smell of the slain. 

In scrambling up the steep ascent, along which the 
hot pursuit took place, at every step was cartridge paper, 
| pieces, of uniform, shoes, and caps shot through. A 
colonel and a captain of the Miguelite infantry lay in a 
hollow on the hill side,—a far more desirable resting- 
place with the fresh breeze blowing round them and wild 
|flowers decking their simple tomb, than a marble sepul- 
chre in a crowded city,—always excepting Westminster 
Abbey with its glorious dead. 

On the level field, where the cavalry charges took place, 
the tails of horses lay, and skeletons cleaned by the 
shepherd’s dog and the wolf. ‘The wheel-marks of the 
artillery led to Santarein. 

Since my return from Portugal, I have been often an- 
noyed to hear those of our countrymen who have served 
in the cause of liberty under the banners of Donna 
Maria, sneered at as adventurers, often considered as men 
of desperate fortunes, and even regarded as serving mere- 
ly for plunder and prize-money. I stated before, that 
several have gone out to Portugal in the capacity of offi- 
cers, answering this description,—men without a spark 
of honour in their composition, immoral and depraved, 
and some who would not scruple to rob their own men 
of their pay and rations; but it was not long before the 
true character of these worthies was discovered, and most 
of them have been summarily chasséed, or have taken 
themselves off. 

Suppose a youth of respectable family, unable to get 
a commission in this country, (and many there are who 
with money lodged have waited in vain for an ensigncy, 
for six years); he sees before him a prospect of engag- 
ing in the military profession, and of gaining a know- 
jledge of that honourable profession, not merely on a 
drill-ground, but also in the field before an enemy ; he 
hears too of a usurper who has violated his solemn pro- 
mises and oaths, and seized a crown to which he has no 
| title, and who enslaves and rules with his leaden sceptre 
lof ignorance a people inhabiting one of the most favour- 
led countries, in point of soil and climate, on earth, and 
a people who have many most excellent qualities; he 
burns with enthusiasm to enter a service which will 
linitiate him into the profession of his choice, and will 
enable him to assist in restoring a queen, and suffering 
people to their rights. And is this youth to be taunted 
with being a mere adventurer? It is not to be borne. 

Again, suppose an officer on half-pay of the British 
service, without a prospect of being actively engaged in 
fighting his country’s battles,—without much money or 
interest to advance himself, or be usefully employed un- 
der the Lion Standard of England; he sees a contest 
going on for constitutional liberty in Portugal, he sees 
armaments fitted out in his own country to assist the 
cause of a queen who is acknowledged by England, and 
who is the rightful heir to the throne of England’s an- 








danha’s staff was selected, not for superior military know- | cient ally ; is he to be sneered at for engaging in the 
ledge, but for a knowledge of languages, for knowing! service of this queen, for fighting her battles, for de- 
French and English, and for being able to communicate | spising to remain listlessly at a watering-place, neither 
with the foreign auxiliaries; therefore the staff officers | useful nor ornamental to society ?: The thing is impossi- 
in the queen’s service were not conversant with ground lble. I for one profess to honour and respect those who, 
and the means of taking advantage of it, but they did | freeing themselves from idle scoffers at home, at all times 
their duty otherwise bravely ; and Portuguese and for-| act up to the advice of him who, I am proud to say, was 
eign anxiliaries, emulous of distinguishing themselves, | once my chief and patron, the late distinguished Go- 
achieved a glorious victory and crowned the arms of the | vernor of Madras, Sir Thomas Monro,—“ Do what is 
queen with fresh laurels. iright, and never mind the clamour.” 

The loss of the Liberating army in killed, wounded,! However, officers serving with British ships ‘or regi- 
and missing, was about 400, including 30 officers: that | ments ought always to bear in mind that they have no 
of the rebels more than double that number, with 230 | business with politics in any shape ; their duty being to 
prisoners, 3 standards, and 2 ammunition carts. serve their king and country faithfully, without in the 
“Freedom divine! we hail our god, least “ mixing themselves up” with the proceedings of 

‘any party, except that which is determined to advance 


Thy courts, by tyrant never trod ; hs ee 
Ls hl : - = | > y i F f 
Thy home, thy rest, the battle sod ie glory of the nation 


Moist with the blood of slavery.” 





| IT should be glad to drink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence ; 
But, for my part, I never love to meddle 
With politics, sir.” 


A few weeks after the battle, I rode over the ground. 
The heath was ploughed by the traces of shot and shell, 
and bullet-marks were “thick 


” 


on the olive trees, It 





It will now be asked, what have British officers got 
for serving the Queen of Portugal? Have they been 
well treated, and what are their prospects? The officers 
of the navy and the lancers have generally been well 
used by the Liberal government; but those of the Bri- 
tish infantry had certainly many grievances before the 
termination of the war. Thus, a contract was entered 
into with them as with the others, that they should re- 
ceive British pay and table-money during the continu- 
ance of the war; and a gratuity (according to rank) 
was secured to them, when their services should no 
longer be required, of two years’ British pay; and of 
four years’ to such as held British commissions, to in- 
demnify them for the risk they incurred in losing these, 
However, at the end of 1833, arrears of nine, twelve, 
and eighteen months were due to many British infantry 
officers. 

On urgent application being made to the government 
to fulfil the contract, pay up arrears, &c., the reply was 
—it had not the power, which was perhaps very true ; 
and a new contract was proposed, which was (on con- 
dition of paying up arrears) to substitute Portuguese 
for British pay, with the addition of 20 per cent.; thus 
lieutenants getting about 3s. a-day and rations, instead 
of 7s.; also, for the officers to receive at the end of the 
war as many months of Portuguese pay as they had 
been in the service. The officers reluctantly agreed to 
this, but up to the Ist of May they had not got any of 
their former arrears. This was very hard, as they had 
made great sacrifices for the government. 

But another great grievance they had, was the partial 
manner in which decorations had been distributed. The 
Portuguese officers and men, the Belgians, French, the 
lancers, the navy,—all were liberally decorated ; not so 
the British infantry. At the reviews I was surprised to 
see nothing else in the shape of decoration among the 
three British regiments, than a few Waterloo ribands; 
whilst the blue riband and buckle of the Tower and 
Sword was every where observed among the other corps. 
Recalling to mind the eminent services of the British 
infantry at Oporto, I was struck with this unlooked-for 
sight. Men who had suffered the most severe privations, 
—who had ever been most forward in exposing them- 
selves in the service of the queen, the very men who 
had raised a barrier with their wounded bodies against 
the hordes of Miguelites,—particularly on that bloody 
day, the 29th of September, 1832,—and whose com- 
rades had laid down their lives to save the tottering 
cause on that memorable occasion, besides in various 
other most severe encounters with overwhelming num- 
bers of the enemy,—to be passed over unhonoured and 
unnoticed was really too hard to be endured. I imme- 
diately asked what was the cause of this? Were the 
officers to blame, or the government, or both ? 

Some officers absurdly enough affect to despise deco- 
rations ; those who do so are no soldiers, or at any rate 
they feel their utter incapacity ever to acquire honorary 
distinctions ; and therefore they pretend to despise an 
honourable badge of merit. ‘The queen’s government 
could not have supposed that the British infantry offi- 
cers despised Portuguese orders, for they made frequent 
application for them, and would have been proud to wear 
them. Why did they not get them then? The only 
answer I can give is this: there were foolish jealousics 
among different British officers; there was a want of 
union among them; there was the want of a leader,— 
of one leader to whom they could look, such as the ac- 
tive, intrepid, and intetligent Colonel Hodges was, at 
Oporto. All these things contributed to bring about the 
ill usage complained of. 

It appears to me, as I stated in another place, that the 
government of the queen has had such heavy drains 
upon its exchequer, that it is surprising, and almost un- 
accountable, how it has been able to do so much as it 
has done to satisfy pecuniary claims. With ¢ime, it is 
to be hoped that all the just claims of the British infan- 
try officers will be fully satisfied ; for there is not a ques- 
tion but that without British infantry, Don Pedro could 
neither have taken Oporto nor held it one month; his 
occupation of Lisbon was the consequence of the cap- 
ture of the Miguelite fleet by the gallant Napier. Not 
that I at all mean or intend to disparage Portuguese 
troops ; they fought well and bravely, but must have and 
ought to have scruples about the slaughtering of their 
countrymen,—their brothers,—which foreign auxiliaries 
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could not have had: thus Lucan says of the civil wars 
of Rome :— 


« Bella nullos habitura triumphos ;” 


that victory over fellow-citizens was a cause for sorrow 

rather than triumph. 

Don Pedro and his advisers showed their good sense 
in the employment of British auxiliaries in the first in- 
stance; and in the eyes of Europe, they cannot now 
appear ungrateful for the eminent service rendered the 
cause of Donna Maria by our countrymen. 

—<>— 
CHAPTER VIL. 

The emperor arrives at Cartaxo—An unexpected salute—Author 
is presented t» Don Pedro—Colonel Wylde, R. A.—Outpost scenes 
—Character of Miguelites—Memvorandum—A field day of the 
Scotish fusileers—The Belgian march—A soldier ‘ malgré lui” 
—Liberating pickpockets—A grand entertainment at the field mar- 
shal’s—A Highland juggler—A Portuguese Dalgetty-—Tables of 
Russian and Portuguese commanders compared—V cterans versus 
fair sex—A skirmish with the enemy. 

His imperial majesty the Duke de Braganza arrived 
one afternoon at Cartaxo, to see the condition of the 
troops. ‘They were assembled in brigades at different 
parts of the position ; and the emperor and his staff rode 
round to inspect them. Don Pedro looked ill on this 
oceasion ; he was troubled with a spitting of blood, and 
could not sleep at night; but he was well dressed in 
cocked hat and embroidered blue coat, and splendid gold 
and crimson sash. Mortier, the French minister, was 
with him, in a rich diplomatic dress, while Saldanha ap- 
peared in his favourite gold-laced forage cap and blue 
surtout. 

If any thing could have restored the emperor to good 
health and put him in a pleasant humour, it was the ex- 
cellent appearance of the troops this day. Jackets, arms, 
and accoutrements, were very clean, and the men were 
all in white trowsers. In moving towards a regiment of 
volunteers, to say something complimentary to the com- 
mandant, the emperor was met by the horse of the colo- 
nel, which reared up and struck out at him with its fore 
feet, roaring and snorting, and then wheeling round sud- 
denly, nearly unhorsed him by backing against him. 
The poor colonel lost (not his scat, but) a laudatory ad- 
dress; “his face was blackened,” while the emperor 
galloped off to a safe distance, 

I was presented to Don Pedro by Saldanha on the 
field of Almoster, and after his imperial majesty had 
made some enquiries about my movements, Colonel 
Wylde, R. A., the new British commissioner, was intro- 
duced. Not content with seeing the troops in review- 
order, the colonel, like an old soldier, rode quietly round 
the out-posts and pickets to see if all was right there, for 
which he got credit from the field-marshal. 

Some countrywomen were drawn up to pay their re- 
spects to the emperor, and the eldest of them approach- 
ed to kiss his hand; but he waved her aside and rode 
off, intimating, I suppose, that he was not the sovereign 
of Portugal. 

In wandering about the heights opposite to Santarem, 
where the regiments were hutted under pine branches, 
rushes, and aloe-leaves, it was absurd to hear the ad- 
vanced sentries shouting to one another, and abusing the 
respective leaders ; then a cavalry soldier of the enemy 
would be seen moving about uncasily at his post on the 
plain, and seemingly calculating how he could desert at 
night. A follower of the camp is observed to be grazing 
his mule near the advanced sentries,—some rich pasture 
tempts him beyond the bounds of discretion, and three 
or four of the Miguelite cavalry are seen to be stealing 
down upon him by a wooded lane,—those on the look- 
out on the heights shout to him to beware,—he tries to 
escape, but is intercepted,—whiist the cavalry picket 
mounts to rescue him, and the infantry rush through the 
water of the Rio Mayor, and fire in vain after the fugi- 
tives, who, laughing in derision, get clear off with their 
prize. 

Yet few of the Miguelites deserted ; and as to fight- 
ing, there were some fidalgos even in the ranks, who 

showed themselves to be as brave as the heroes of old, 
and the others were no cowards. Solignac, when he 
took command of the Liberating army at Oporto, de- 
spised the Miguelites at first; but in the end he used to 
applaud them, and was even loud in their praise. Like 
the Portuguese in general, they fought well, if well led ; 


double,—march,—extend !” The men extend behind the 


sharp fire of the light company ; the line halts, the bu- 
gle sounds the recall for the skirmishers; they run 
through the line, (and not round the flanks as usual,) 
form in the rear, and take their place on the left; the 
line fires a volley and advances to the charge,—pipes 
playing,—men cheering. 
thigh.” 








the defaulters were drilled with packs on, in some heavy 
sand immediately in front of the rest. 
them was, “ right, or left, shoulders forward,—double !”’ 
and no halting; this took the “klockin” out of them. 


hampered with the packs of the front, the rear rank men 
of the Scotish fusileers turned completely round on the 
left leg, leaned forward on the right—butt against the 


and even when worsted and retiring, if called on to re- 
turn and advance to the charge, they did not hesitate to 
do so. Now few troops when once fairly beaten, face 
about immediately afterwards to recover the ground they 
have lost; but the Miguelites have done this frequently. 
At this period of the contest they laboured under great 
disadvantages, for they were on short commons, disease 
was among them, and their best officers had all been 
killed. 

The Pedroites had a becoming respect for their oppo- 
nents, after the experience they had of them at Oporto. 
The \siguelites were famous for entrenching themselves 
to the eyes, (like my old acquaintances the Burmans) ; 
behind their defences they would fight like devils, and if 
driven from one line of trenches, another would be found 
in the rear of it. 

Memorandum for the field :—the safest place is near 
the} muzzles of the muskets in front of you; in skir- 
mishing, if one hangs back, he gets into a cross fire, and 
instead of one muzzle, he bas three pointed at him; also 
for leading on men to an assault, the best rule is certain- 
ly this— 


“ You should but give few cartridges to such 

Troops as are meant to march with greatest glory on: 
When matters must be carried by the touch 

Of the bright bayonet, and they all should hurry on, 
They sometimes, with a hankering for existence, 
Keep merely firing at a foolish distance.” 


I was much pleased with the service-like manner in 
which the Scotish fusileers were drilled; showy parade 
movements were discarded, and no manauvres were 
practised hut those which could be really of use in the 
field. Pains were taken also to explain to the officers 
and men, simply and shortly, the intention of different 
movements; they thus clearly understood what they 
were about, and entered into the spirit of the drill. 

For my military readers, I beg to give an outline of a 
field-day of the Scotish fusileers. The regiment was 
marched to its ground; the ranks were opened in open 
column, and packs taken off; the companies were wheel- 
ed into line; the regiment advanced, then retired, offi- 
cers commanding companies behind centre of (original) 
front rank; (supernumeraries, on all oecasions, in two 
ranks; thus the reverse flank of a close column never 
looked ragged, as it generally does.) The regiment is 
halted and fronted; square is formed on the two centre 


and left shoulders forward!” 
march; “close column on the grenadiers !” 
advances at the double towards a defile,—halts ; cavalry 


Deploy at the double 
Column 


will fire by companies from the rear!” the seven front 
companies immediately kneel, and the light company 
fires over them and loads; then No. 7 gives its fire, and 
all in succession ; only the grenadiers reserve their fire, 
and remain kneeling with fixed bayonets. ‘This mancu- 
vre was new to me, but I have no doubt of its utility in 
routing an enemy, as it is founded on experience. How- 
ever, it requires all hands to be very steady in firing 
over one another’s heads. 

The column deploys; “ the line will retire covered by 
the light company !” the officer of which immediately 
gives the word “six paces to the rear,—right face,— 


line, and lie down on their bellies, concealed by the long 


grass and bushes; the line retires over the skirmishers ; 
the enemy advances, and is met by the unexpected and 


Enemy is “smitten hip and 
Whilst the regiment was engaged with its field-day, 


The word for 


In loading in two ranks, without the rear rank being 


is supposed to be advancing to attack it; “ the column | 


left foot, loaded conveniently, faced to the front, and 
fired. 

The cacadores, drilled almost entirely with the sound 
of the bugle, the commanding eflicer’s voice being hardly 
ever heard. I used to be awoke in the morning by the 
Belgians marching to their rendezvous an hour before 
daylight, their drums joining their excellent bugles at 
every second bar of the music: the effect was excellent. 

One evening there came to the quarters of Colo. 
nel Shaw a miserable-looking creature in the shape of a 
soldier, who had “ weaver” written legibly on his face ; 
besides, he was in that unhappy state which in Scotish is 
known by the term “ greetin fou,” (crying drunk). 

«Oh, sir!’ said he to the commanding officer; “I’m 
very distressed in my mind, and I’ve got something to 
say to ye, cornel.” 

“ Well, well; go to your tent now, get a sleep, and 
I'll speak to you to-morrow.” 

Next day the colonel saw the “bodie” sitting very 
disconsolately on a bank; he went up to him and said, 
« What is it you want to tell me?” 

“Sir, ’'m a weaver to my trade, frae Glasgow, and my 
name is Sandy Mac Gregor, sir; six months sin syne, a 
ship was lying in the Clyde, and some o’ my freends 
were in her, listed for Don Pedro, I jist gaed aboard o” 
her to hae a parting glass, and when I was sittin below 
wi’ the lads, haeing a bit crack like for the last time, up 
gaed the anchor and awa’ we sailed for Portigale, and 
here am I a sodger, sir. God kens I had nae thought o’ 
being a sodger whan | gaed into the ship; I thought I 
wad hae lived and dee’d in the Gallowgate ;—no that I’m 
a coward, sir, (though I’m a weaver,) or am I feared for 
the feghtin. No, no; but I left a wife and seven bairns 
at hame, sir, and oh! they hang heavy at my heart, and 
I canna sleep at nicht thinkin o’ them and what they’ll 
do for the schullin (schooling), and me here. I want to 
write to them to tell them that I’m here and living, and ex- 
pect to see them again when we pit Mac Doual (Miguel) 
out o’ the way. I was fou yesterday, sir, I'll alloo that, 
(what for should I tell ye a tee?) but unless a hae a 
drap o’ drink in me, I hae nae spunk to speak to ony 
body, for oh! the wife and bairns hang heavy at my 
| heart.” 





Poor Sandy Mae Gregor’s case was not a singular 
| one during this civil war in Portugal. ‘Ten London pick- 
| pockets went on board one of the ships to plunder the re- 
| cruits for the queen; and whilst they were plying their 

trade below, sail was made, and away astonished pick- 


companies,—* Inwards and rear, form four deep; right) pockets and all steered to join the Liberating army. 


On the 4th of April there were grand reviews and an 
entertainment given by the field-marshal to the generals, 
|to the staff, and to field-officers of corps, in honour of 
the queen’s birth-day. 

The party from Val, headed by General Bento d 
Franca, rode into Cartaxo under a blazing sun, and in 
clouds of dust;- while a fuzilade was heard at the ad- 
vanced post of Matto Quatro, arising from an attempt 
made by some of the Miguelite cavalry to carry off a herd 
of bullocks. We dismounted cpposite Count Saldan- 
ha’s quarters, and the group of military in the street was 
very picturesque ; there was a good sprinkling of orders 
on the blue, red, and brown uniforms, and as much hair 
on the faces of the officers as would have stuffed a large 
mattress ; admiring peasants leaning on their long staves 
surrounded us. 

To many of the Portuguese, the Highland dress is new 
and very strange. On one occasion, when an officer was 
dressed in the tartans, a cacadore captain asked another 
what it meant? The answer was, that the general had 
got a harlequin to amuse him, a sort of Malabar, to swal- 
low a sword and play other antics. The querist after- 
wards meeting the Highlander in a room, went up to 
him and said, “I understand you can play a number of 
tricks; I wish you would show me some of them.” 

“ Play tricks! what do you mean ?” 

“ Why, swallow a sword, and so forth.” 

“ What do you take me for? Do you want to insult 
me?” An explanation and a hearty laugh ensued. 

We entered the quarters of Saldanha, and found the 
field-marshal glittering with decorations, amongst which 
were some English ones. ‘The dinner was excellent; 
cooks, choice viands and wines, plate, cut glass, and even 
alabaster figures for bouquets on dessert frames, had been 
sent up from Lisbon for the occasion. The officers plied 








their knives and forks vigorously, and whole columns of 
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savoury dishes were in a short time put to the route. 
A lanky major laid in provant for a week at least ; every 
thing within his reach fell before him; it was quite the 
same what he ate first,—soup after meat, and fish after 
sweatmeats, disappeared “ quite promiscuously.” 

The servants were well drilled and most attentive ; so 
much so, that if there was a cessation of eating for an 
instant and the head was turned to speak to one’s next 
neighbour, the half-cleared plate was “ whipped up,” and 
another substituted like lightning. 

Unlike at the entertainments of Diebitch on the fur- 
ther side of the Balcan, where every tongue was silent 
and the warning went round “Hush! the marshal 
speaks,”—at Saldanha’s table there was a great deal of 
lively conversation, particularly when a battery of bot- 


cover with their fire-arms the [ancers crossing the ford. 
The firing still continued, accompanied with tremendous 
shouts and yells. I thought that great execution had 
been done, and went to a clump of trees from which a 
loud noise proceeded, and found it was merely the Por- 
tuguese lancers abusing the enemy at the top of their 
voices. The Game Chicken also was not backward in 
this species of combat; for charging to the front and 
along the exposed bank, standing in his stirrups and 
waving the pennon of his lance in defiance, he shouted 
out “ Venha ca! (come over here) filhos de puta, and 
we'll give you what you got at Torres Novas!” But 
the enemy declined the kind invitation, returning shots 
and abuse from the opposite side, and sending a ball 
through the neck of the horse rode by the officer of the 
picket. We then rode up to a party of the lancers 


tles was opened, after the solids had been disposed of. 


“The feast being ended, the liquors they ply, 
And every new cork is a new spring of joy 
In the bands of old friendship and kindred so set, 


And the bands grew the tighter the more they were 


wet.” 


Speeches were made, and poetry recited in honour of 
the occasion, and great enthusiasm was displayed for the 
queen, for Don Pedro, and particularly for the Carta 


Constitucional ; also for the re-wnion of all the military 
of Portugal. 

When we went below for our hats and swords, a regu- 
lar skirmish ensued. Certain ladies had introduced 
themselves into the lower apartment, and from the laugh- 
ing, squalling and saluting which ensued, the grey-hair- 
ed veterans in particular showed that 


«“ Still in their ashes lived their ancient fires.” 


I now conclude this chapter, with a skirmish of a 
different sort to the foregoing. After the battle of Al- 
moster, the enemy remained tolerably quiet for some 
time ; however, again they bestirred themselves, and since 
the attack on the left of Saldanha’s position had failed, 
they seemed inclined to try to turn the right also. In 
April, parties of cavalry and infantry used to pass a ford 
of the Tagus, and advance into the plain opposite the 
Quinta da Ribeira, and there engage the queen’s troops: 
one of these skirmishes may serve as a specimen. 

Colonel Shaw and myself had been visiting the field- 
marshal in Cartaxo, and in returning we went to an em- 
inence where there were some artillery commanding a 
part of the plain of the Tagus. We observed some un- 
usual excitement among the artillery-men,—breeches of 
guns uncovered, lighted matches, &c., and we hastened 
to enquire the cause of these preparations? A telescope 
was handed to us, and on looking through it towards the 
wooded banks of the Tagus, we saw a strong party of 
Miguelite cavalry and infantry crossing the river oppo- 
site to where we stood. We also observed on the plain 
immediately below us, a party of the queen’s lancers, 
not advancing directly towards the enemy, but oblique- 
ing slowly to the right of them, and apparently wishing 
to avoid them ; this was very provoking, for the infantry 
was in motion to support the lancers, if required. We 
immediately ran down the hill, leading our horses, 
mounted, crossed a bridge over the Rio Mayor, and found 
General Bento da Franca reconnoitring with his glass, 
while the banks of the river were lined with light infan- 
try lying on their bellies in extended ranks, and ham- 
mering their flints. The colonel got permission from the 
general to lead the cavalry directly to the enemy, and en- 
gage them; we galloped after the lancers and turned 
them in the proper direction, their commander (not an 
Englishman) saying that he thought the enemy would 
be looking after some porcos at a farm to the right, 
where he meant to surprise them! 

The enemy was concealed from our view by the trees, 
and a sharp fire commencing between them and some 
mounted guerillas, (strapping fellows in broad-brimmed 
hats, brown jackets, and red sashes,) the colonel and my- 
self left the lancers to trot on, and requiring an orderly, 
out dashed from the ranks the English pugilist, the Game 
Chicken, now a sergeant in the queen’s lancers, saying, 
«“T'll follow you, colonel,” and we galloped down to re- 
connoitre the strength and position of the enemy. 

They were driven over the river; and as we showed 
ourselves on the bank, we were received by a sharp fire 
which eut the willow-trees round us. We galloped to 


some carabineers, hoping that they would dismount and 


drawn up in sand, to see if the ford could be attempted ; 
when one of the queen’s (being perhaps half drunk) 
mistaking us for Miguelites, set his lance in rest and 
charged us furiously, seemingly determined to run both 
the colonel and myself through at one thrust. Luckily 
the sand was heavy, and the colonel, lifting up a horse- 
whip, roared out, “ You d—d rascal, what are you 
about 7” when the point of the lance was turned aside, 
and an excuse muttered for the mistake. After some 
more expenditure of powder and abuse, the Miguelites 
calling out to their Pedroite brethren, “Send away your 
foreigners, and we’ll show you how we'll thrash you,” 
the general ordered the lancers to retire, and after being 
collected they returned to their quarters. 
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There being no prospect of any more active opera- 
itons before Santarem, and Miguel being daily expected 
to make what in Scotish is termed a “ moonlight flittin,” 
I set off with a couple of mules for Lisbon, expecting to 
find those with whom I had’ business arrived there. 
Colonel Shaw’s lusty servant, Griffin, one of the ha/f- 
starved soldiers of the queen, under whose corporation 
a mule waddled along with difficulty, was my attendant. 
We journeyed to Villa Franca, there intending to sleep, 
and from thence to take boat for Lisbon. I say intend- 
ing to sleep, for it was really a mere attempt; the fleas 
in the hospoderia were beyond belief intolerable,—floor, 
bed, and walls teemed with them. I heard every hour 
strike by the town-clock, and the post-mules hurrying 
past several times in the night with a heavy clang of 
bells attached to their necks. 

I must revenge myself by giving one more anecdote 
of fleas. Can nothing shame the lower classes of Por- 
tuguese into sweeping their houses, and getting rid of a 
detestable plague? A Moses has not stretched forth his 
hand over the land and smitten it, though, alas! its wa- 
ters have been long turned into blood. An old fellow 
used to frequent a barber’s shop in Lisbon, where he 
went to talk with the customers on the news of the day, 
and he was asked once how he spent his time. “My 
great object,” he answered, “is to kill the day. After I 
get up in the morning, I go to mass for a little, come 
home and have my breakfast; then sleep a little, talk 
with my friends here, go home, kill my fleas, and go to 
bed.” 

It was very refreshing to stretch out into the broad 
river in a boat after the torments of Villa Franca, and 
to glide down the stream with a gentle breeze filling the 
high lateen sails. The view on our right hand was very 
agreeable :—verdant hills with groves of walnut, fig, and 
olive trees ; quintas and their pleasant gardens ; villages, 
and shepherds and their flocks on the grassy slopes ; the 
sky was clear and serene, and the spirits were gladdened 





with the lovely prospects that were unfolded to us. 


“ How softly now the vernal gales 
Caress the blossoms on the trees ; 
How bright the glistening vapour sails, 
And floats and wantons in the breeze, 
Awakes each secret slumbering sense, 
The heavenly breath of spring to prize.” 


Viscount Cape St. Vincent, the gallant Napier, having 
arrived from his successful expedition to the north, 
(when Caminha, Valenca, Viana, &c., had fallen into 
his hands,) I waited on his excellency, having an intro- 
duction to him from his distinguished cousin, the Right 
Honourable Sir Alexander Johnstone. 

I went to the naval arsenal, opposite to which is the 
curious stone pillar where the nobles used to be execu- 
ted, and in the principal room, the walls of which were 
covered with tapestry representing marine subjects, I 
found clerks busy at long tables; and on looking out at 
a window, I saw shipwrights and other workmen busily 
engaged about a line-of-battle ship, and a corvette on the 
stocks. There was no sleeping over the work here, and 
there was evidently some master-spirit which kept all 
hands in active employ. 

I was shown into a room where sat the admiral. His 
excellency is five feet eight in height, spare made, with 
black hair and whiskers, straight nose, and sallow com- 
plexion; his age about fifty. He was dressed in a blue 
surtout and trowsers, white vest, socks and shoes, and 
had a frank off-hand and decided air about him. 

The minister of marine (Marjochi) came in,—a tall 
respectable-looking gentleman. The admiral immedi- 
ately attacked the minister, to give me information about 
Africa; to see if in his bureau there were any docu- 
ments which could be of use to me. The minister pro- 
mised, in a day or two, to supply me with what was re- 
quisite. 

The admiral kept me for a considerable time with 
him, talking occasionally and getting through a great deal 
of business; he seemed to be as ready with the pen as 
with his sword. Opposite the window lay the captured 
fleet of Miguel, with the Don John, 74, (flag-ship) in 
first-rate order. This must have been at all times a 
cheering sight to the admiral, must have soothed his 
mind in difficulties and in the midst of annoyances, and 
caused him to exult inwardly at achicving a victory, 
among the most remarkable in the annals of naval war- 
fare ; viz. with three frigates, a brig, and a corvette, to 
capture a dozen vessels of war, and among them ships 
of the line. 

I was amused, hearing from one of the officers who 
accompanied the admiral on his late expedition, how his 
excellency had proceeded. Tired with lying in the Ta- 
gus, he at last got a reluctant consent from the ministers 
to set sail with the Don Pedro and a steamer for the 
north; but he had not long passed Fort St. Julian, be- 
fore an order of recall was sent after him. Like Nelson 
putting the telescope to his blind eye when the signal of 
retreat was hoisted by his superior, so Napier turned a 
deaf ear to the order of recall, and away he sailed up the 
coast. 

Arrived at Caminha, on the frontier between Spain 
and Portugal, he landed near the town at night with 320 
English and Portuguese marines, and 50 English sea- 
men. He stole up towards Caminha, and made the sen- 
tries one after the other prisoners, stopping their mouths 
by telling them he would shoot them dead on the spot if 
they made the least noise. In the morning the governor, 
not being able to get any one to attend to him, was call- 
ing over his balcony for the guard, when a Portuguese 
marine shot him. This was against the express orders 
of the admiral, as also was the slaughter of two priests; 
but this was the whole loss sustained by either party, for 
the fort of Caminha, at some distance from the town, 
surrendered on being summoned. 

The admiral and his brigade marched on Valenga, a 
very strong place with a covert-way for musketry, over 
which heavy batteries “ hurtled their iron shower.” His 
excellency thought it necessary to do little of field-engi- 
neering here, carried a sap towards the place, and not- 
withstanding three sorties and a sharp fire from the 
enemy, which killed and wounded seven of his men, he 
constructed a battery for four guns and a mortar; then 
summoned the place to surrender, saying, that if the gar- 
rison did not immediately open the gates, he would send 
for the Don Pedro frigate and a hundred guns, and blow 
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them to the devil. The terror inspired by the admiral’s 
name deluded the garrison so much, that (forgeting there 
was no more water in the river than would float a bean- 
boat, much less a frigate) it surrendered. 

The admiral next landed at Viana, and on threaten- 
ing to put the garrison and people to the sword and sack 
the town, the militia marched out,—colours flying, drums 
beating,—and threw down their arms. Figuera was 
next attempted, but the surf was too heavy to permit a 
landing. I asked to go with the admiral! to witness the 
fall of this place afterwards, and he took it before the 
war was over, with a trifling loss, 

I dined with Admiral Napier on the night he was made 





in aiding him to finish with the rest of the enemy’s 
ships. 

Cholera broke out in the fleet after the action, the Don 
John losing 80 men on the voyage to Lisbon from Cape 
St. Vincent. The patients were laid two and two be- 
tween the guns in the smaller vessels, and for want of 
proper medicines, the surgeons bandaged the patients’ 
trunk, legs, and arms, and gave them some laudanum. 
In the Villa Flor, ten out of twenty-fiye were saved in 
this way. ¥ 

It ought not to be passed over without notice, the ju- 
dicious manner in which the admiral conducted himself 
after capturing the Miguelite fleet. Instead of wound- 





a count by the emperor, and had the pleasure of meeting | 
besides his very agreeable lady and daughters, his com- 
modore (Reeves), Captain Burt of the marines, Cap- 
tain Carvalho, (naval aide-de-camp, a very civil gentle- 
man), &c. We had a great deal of lively conversation, 
and at nine the admiral ordered his carriage and went in 
the round quaker-hat (which the men called “the con- 
jurer,” for every thing fell before it) to the emperor. As 
a privileged person, he neither wore sword nor epau- 
lettes. 

He came back in an hour, walked up quietly to his 
wife, and told her the emperor had made her a countess, 
had embraced him, and blamed him for not having come 
sooner to see his imperial majesty after his return from | 
the north. The admiral excused himself on the plea of | 
“hard work till a late hour in the arsenal,” which was | 





ing the feelings of the anti-constitutional party, when he 
lentered the ‘agus, by carrying the prize-flag, the blue 


}and white of the queen, over the blue and red of Miguel, 


he merely hoisted the queen’s colours. He also rein- 
stated in command of their vessels, the Miguelite officers 
who had fought them best ; on which some one remark- 
ed to him, 

“That’s not judicious; suppose these men were to 
turn against you?” 
“ Well,” says Napier, “ we'll fight them again, that’s 
ag 
In an expedition afterwards to Algarve, the admiral 
mounted some of his men on ponies, with bayonets on 
poles by way of lances. ‘They rattled over the country 
at a famous rate, charged the guerillas, and frightened 
them out of their wits. his accounted for the fondness 


al 


true, for he worked late and early himself, and made |of his sailors for riding on horses after their return to 


every body under him work, or else “ walk the plank.” 

One hundred and thirty thousand pounds have been 
allotted to the Queen of Portugal’s fleet, as the value of 
the Miguelite ships captured in the gallant action of the 
5th of July, 1833; of which the admiral receives one- 
eighth, equal to £16,000; captains and commanders 
about £2,000 each ; lieutenants £800 ; surgeons £500 ; 
midshipmen, &c., £300; sailors £200. Besides the 
above, the officers and men of the queen’s fleet are pro- 
mised a share of captured merchant vessels: to the ad- 
miral £4,000; to licutenants £200; and to the others 
in like proportion. But this is not all; for if the admi- 
ral and his officers receive in addition to the above (as 
per contract) three years’ pay at the end of the war, his 
excellency will net altogether between 30 and £40,000. 
In vulgar phrase, “ We wish he may get it;” for 3 or 
£400,000 would not be too much for the man who prin- 
cipally contributed to snatch Portugal from the usurper, 
and establish the cause of Donna Maria. 

It is to be hoped that the strong claims of Admiral | 
Sartorius to the gratitude of the Portuguese will not be | 
overlooked. He organised and prepared the fleet for 
Napier; fought most gallantly with it on several occa- 
sions; sacrificed his rank and pay in the English service 
for Portugal, and destroyed a bond he had for £10,000 
on the government of the queen at a time when her 
party was distressed for money. Admiral Sartorius is a 
most accomplished and gentlemanly man ; his claims to 
remuneration are very strong, and [ have no doubt he 
will reap his reward; for the present government is 
daily showing itself to be really a liberal one in every 
sense, 

When the enemy’s fleet first hove in sight on the 5th 
of July, the breeze was so light that Admiral Napier 
could not get near it, and he asked certain steamers to 
tow him towards the enemy; the mercenary captains of 
which said, “ Yes, if you will pay us £2,000 each.” 
However, one gallant old fellow, named Wilson (I 
think), joined the admiral with his steamer without fee 
or reward, remained near his excellency during the action 
which ensued, ready to tow him out of it, if it had been 
requisite to haul off to repair damages; and was after- 
wards rewarded with a share of prize-money and a long 
brass gun, with which he used to paddle up to the en- 
emy “end on,” blaze away, and “ back out’ again. 

A four-knot breeze enabled the queen’s squadron to 


Lisbon. ‘The queen’s (English) sailors (who were ex- 
cellently well paid, £2 15s. a month for an A. B.—able 
bodied,—whilst the A. B’s. in the British ships in the 
Tagus got 36s.) the moment they got liberty to go on 
shore, hired horses and galloped out to the country to 
take the air, like gentlemen Jacks, 

The admiral sometimes made a triumphal entry to a 
place, seated on an ass or mule, cocked hat athwart 
ships, and cutlass by his side. At one of the towns of 
the Algarve, where the mayor and corporation came off 
to pay him homage, and had prepared a laurel crown for 
his excellency, he impatiently called out, whilst waiting 
in the cabin to receive them, “ Come, bear a hand with 








the ceremony.” 

At Alcassar do Sal, owing to a panic which seized 
some Portuguese troops advancing towards the enemy 
with some British marines, the marines were cut off, and 
two officers and twenty-five men were taken prisoners. 
One of these officers, of the name of Emsworth, came 
to Lisbon about this time (May), having been six months 
a prisoner with Miguel. He had been marched about 
from one place to another, and his companion had died 
from exhaustion ; he himself had hada bad fever at San- 
tarem; but there with £30, he had contrived to conceal 
about him, he bribed an officer, who had charge of him, 
to report that he had died, and I believe there was a mock 
funeral in the middle of the day, a Portuguese officer 
accompanied Mr. Emsworth (dressed as a countryman) 
to the agus ; they had just seated themselves in a boat, 
when a horseman with a single attendant galloped up. 

“Stop the boat!” cried the servant. 

“ Why ?” 

“ His majesty, the king, wants to get into it.” 

Mr. Emsworth and his companion gave themselves up 
for lost, whilst Don Miguel leapt his horse into the boat, 
and desired them to sit still. But Mr. Emsworth, fear- 
ing that his pronunciation of the language would betray 
him, pretended great respect for Don Miguel, left the 
boat and went over in another, and escaped without fur- 
ther interruption, 

There was little intercourse between the British squad- 
ron in the T'agus, and the queen’s fleet, though the ad- 
mirals were on excellent terms. ‘The truth is, some of 
the queen’s officers had been formerly turned out of the 
British service; therefore it was not altogether pleasant 
to meet their old acquaintances. Besides, the jealousy 





attack the enemy without the assistance of steamers ;) 
and as the admiral closed to engage, he called all hands! 
aft on the quarter-deck of the Rainha, and pointing to 
the Miguelite fleet, « Now, my lads,” said he, “isn’t that | 
a fine sight? Go to your quarters; ! give you half an | 
hour to take them.” 

His excellency finished his part of the work in half 


an hour, by flinging himself with his crew on the deck | 


of the Don John, and his coadjutors were not backward | 


of the British officers was excited on seeing men who 
had served with them a short time before as mates, figur- 


ling now with a couple of gold epaulettes on their shoul- 


ders, three stripes on their cuffs, and in the command of 
ships of war. 

Street-murders became frequent again. In going out 
to parties, the entertainers would not allow any of their 
guests to walk home alone, but arranged to send three 
and four together. I was surprised to see civilians with 


military forage-caps and sabres. I asked one of them 
why he wore these ? 

“The robbers respect me when they hear the clank of 
my sabre.” 

“More likely because they know that few military 
men have pockets, or carry much gold besides what’s on 
their shoulders,” and they all laughed. 

I happened to be dining with a friend one night, walk- 
ed home alone as I was the only stranger at table and 
not from any absurd bravado, and four people were found 
murdered next morning. 

One of these unfortunates was a Mr. Gerard, the 
managing clerk of a French house; he was a strong 
and powerful man, and had been attacked a month be- 
fore, but succeeded in beating off his assailants, and in- 
jured one of them so much that he was confined to an 
hospital for some time ; but on his legs again, he and his 
companions vowed vengeance. 

It was a dreary and windy night, and there was a 
party at Mr. O’Neil’s, 39, Rua des Flores. The enter- 
tainer had occasion to go out on some business about 
ten o’clock ; shortly after, a scuffle was heard below the 
windows, at the corner of the street leading up to Cha- 
gas; angry voices were raised, a cry of murder and a 
heavy fall was heard. Mrs. O’Nei! threw up the win- 
dow of the drawing-room and cried out, “they were 
murdering her husband.” ‘Two gentlemen of her party 
ran down stairs, and found, not Mr. O’ Neil, but Mr. Ge- 
rard lying on his back, stabbed dead, the moon occasion- 
ally shining on his pale face, which was placid and 
serene, as if he quietly slept. 

Why are murders for revenge frequent in some 
countries? Because the laws are defective ; people can- 
not get justice, and they take the law into their own 
hands, 

About a year ago, there were many murders in Lis- 
bon in open day, arising from political causes. Thus, 
an English lady, in looking from her window, saw a 
guard of soldiers conducting a man to the castle, sup- 
posed to be an informer in the pay of the Miguelites. 
The people dragged him from the hands of the soldiers, 
and ran at him with their knives; they knocked him 
down and stabbed him; he got up again, bleeding, and 
tried to make his escape, but was pursued across the 
street by the savages, and fell against the lady’s door un- 
der repeated thrusts. A sight of blood of this sort, was 
attended with serious consequences for many months to 
the fair and delicate lady. 

About the same time as the above, some guerillas, 
well known as bad characters, were sent over from the 
south side of the Tagus to the Castle of Lisbon; they 
were chained two-and-two, aud were attacked by the 
people in the streets, the guard being too weak to defend 
them. A spectator told me that he saw one fellow draw 
a long clasp-knife from his sleeve, open it, and reaching 
under the arm of one of the guard from behind, deliber- 
ately push the weapon into the lungs of one of the 
prisoners, who immediately vomited gore, and as he 
dropped, turned such a look on his murderer, that it was 
enough to freeze the blood. The cowardly assassin es« 
caped among the crowd. 

In looking across the river, a village with high build- 
ings is to be distinguished on the beautiful plain near 
Palmella. This, when I was at Lisbon, was still occu- 
pied by a daring band of guerillas, who had set several 
attempts to break up their association at defiance. How- 
ever, four of these entrenched ruffians fell one day into 
their own snare. They went to a neighbouring town 
and asked the mayor and three others of the principal 
people to hold a conference with them in a certain place, 
to treat about delivering up their companions; but their 
intention of seizing the mayor and the others, and car- 
rying them off to get a ransom, being suspected, they 
were questioned separately, and the truth came out. Ac- 
cordingly they were immediately taken to an open spot 
where the corn was trodden out, and one of the guerillas 
was told to walk away ; he knew what was meant by 
this, and said, “ Have patience for a little, ’m not con- 
fessed.” 

“Oh,” said a priest, “as far as I’m concerned, you 
may make yourself perfectly easy on that score; we'll 
suppose you are confessed.” 

However, at the earnest entreaty of the guerilla, the 
priest heard his confession, and immediately after it was 





done, seized a musket by the barrel and hit him a crack 
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with the butt over the head to show his ultra-liberalism, 
(priests being generally suspected of being anti-consti- 
tutional) ; the guerilla reeled off, and was shot dead by a 
volley from seven muskets. One old man walked away 
with six wounds; but a better marksmen brought him 
down with a ball through the back of the head. 

Such are some of the horrors enacted during a civil 
war. I could give more, but I fear I have offended seve- 
ral of my readers already by giving what I have. How- 
ever, there are others who can never get enough of what 
they call “interesting murders.” Heaven grant that 
such incidents as the above may be now unfrequent, and 
that the blood of Portuguese may not be poured out in 
the streets like water by the hands of their countrymen! 

But it is inconceivable what a desperate spirit of re- 
venge is still lurking in the breasts of men who ought 
to know better; thus, an officer at Cartaxo, perfectly so- 
ber, vowed with oaths that as soon as the war was over, 
he would travel in disguise through the country, and de- 
stroy several Miguelites of any age or sex, in revenge 
for injuries inflicted by their party on his family. 


«Man is the genuine offspring of revolt, 
Stubborn and sturdy, a wild ass’s colt ; 
His passions, like the wat’ry stores that sleep, 
Beneath the smiling surface of the deep, 
Wait but the lashes of a wintry storm, 
'T’o frown, and roar, and shake his feeble form.” 


But let us turn to allegro subjects, and tell of the 
wealthy Lisboneans leaving their crowded and hot city 
in May, and occupying charming quintas at Bemfica, 
Sagavem, Cintra, &c. 

Among other gentlemen to whom I am indebted for 
much attention during my sojourn in Lisbon, were the 
Brazilian consul-general and his brother, St. Vicente 
Ferreira da Silva. I mounted a buro one morning and 
rode out to their country-house at Bemfica to spend the 
day there, Certainly, at first, it was rather strange to 
find one’s self riding an ass through a large city. I don’t 
much mind these things ; however, I have no doubt but 
the oflicers of certain light dragoon regiments, I once had 
the honour of belonging to, would have considered it 
highly “ineorrect” (that’s the favourite phrase now-a- 
days), for one of their number to have been seen doing 
as I did, even though it was the custom of the place ; 
but if we ever become a lancer again, we must endea- 
vour to be more “correct” in future. 

Well, [rode out to Bemfica with Senhor Vicente, and 
as we approached his house two extraordinary figures,— 
one wearing a French smock or blouse over his clothes, 
and a high straw hat; the other dressed as a chasseur,— 
drew up by the road side and saluted us with presented 
fowling-pieces; these were two Portuguese merchants 
elegantly amusing themselves on Sunday, shooting spar- 
rows, and “ between hands” talking to the country girls 
as they passed along the road. It is not, therefore, in 
the regions about Cockaigne only, that sparrow-shooting 
is in vogue among citizens. 

The gardens of quintas are usually surrounded by 
high walls, and the houses themselves are near the road, 
so that the ladies, “as is their custom of an afternoon,” 
may see the passers by. There is always a large well in 
the midst of the garden, with a heavy combination of 
wheels and buckets round the circumference of one of 
these, to irrigate (with the labour of a bullock) the plants 
disposed in rectangular beds. | Opposite the windows of 
the drawing-room is commonly a square tank bordered 
with flowering shrubs, whilst Neptune among rock-work 
brandishes his trident at the gold fish swimming about 
among aquatic plants. There are good horse and mule- 
stables at most quintas, hen-houses and rabbit-houses ;— 
while parrots and macaws are lightly chained to perches 
on the walls of the house. 

The colour of the rooms is light and gay, wreaths of 
flowers are painted on the walls, and the furniture con- 
sists of a few simple chairs, a table, and a cane sofa. I 
asked a young lady how long she remained at her quinta ? 
She said till the wind began to blow among the trees at 
night, which frightened her and made her melancholy. 

“ Do you read much ?” 

« No.” 

“ Why ?” 

« Because it makes me go to sleep.” 

But I found many Portuguese ladies very agrecable 





companions, and even very young ladies not by any 
means of the “ Yes, sir,” and “ No, sir,” or “I don’t un- 
derstand you, sir”—school. 

Certain families gave evening parties on a fixed day 
every week, At one of these there were certain curiosi- 
ties displayed which amused me; among others a little 
box was produced, which contained a lock of hair six 
feet long, belonging to a friend of one of the party. The 
Portuguese ladiegy are very proud of the length of their 
hair. 

Whilst the old people were playing at cassino and 
piles of crusados were changing hands, the younger were 
amusing themselves with a game at romps in the next 
room ;—change corners, blind-man’s buff with a cane— 
in the Spanish style as I had seen at Havannah, forfeits, 
and so on, which afforded mirth and exercise for those 
who don’t walk out because there’s nothing new to see, 
and who can’t open the windows at night for the un- 
pleasant smell of the streets. 

Of course, I was always trying to see and converse 
with people who could give me information on Africa, 
and I was put in communication with Admiral Pussich, 
late governor of the Cape de Verde Islands—a very in- 
telligent man, Senhor Sebastian Botelho, governor-gene- 
ral of Mozambique, General de Silval, his predecessor, 
&c., &c., and I found them particularly civil and com- 
municative. I was often surprised at, and envious of 
the great volubility of the Portuguese ; one old man in 
talking about the part of Africa where he had lived for 
several years, rattled on for two hours in his own lan- 
guage, without ever thinking or asking if I understood 
all he said. Another would not speak about Africa till 
I had listened to the greater part of the opera of Semira- 
mide played by two of his daughters ; no doubt wonder- 
fully pleasant this, but not a good preparative for statis- 
tics. 

The Conde Feroba (Quintella) gives the gayest par- 
ties at present; in spring and summer they are at his 
country-house called Larengeras ; there private theatri- 
cals and operas are “ got up” by amateurs, and dancing 
follows. The emperor attends these parties in plain 
clothes, and seems to enjoy them much. 

The Lisbon ladies don’t see visiters, generally, during 
the day ; but at night they are dressed out in gay apparel, 
and see their friends. In some houses the family and 
friends sit nightly at a large round table, and play cards 
for several hours, and squabble about a vintem; but this 
scandalous waste of precious time is too common in 
many countries to be severely criticised in Lisbon. 

Whilst my business was slowly progressing, I went 
over the river to the south side to view from Almada 
the splendid panorama of Lisbon and the beautiful plains 
about Palmella, to enjoy the fresh breeze from the sea, 
and to tread on turf and wild flowers. Went up the 
river to visit the wine-quinta of Mr, Carruthers and the 
Countess Jerumanhaos ; a splendid house with extensive 
gardens, vineyards, and orchards round it, taken by my 
bachelor friends, Messrs. Mac Laggan, Graham, and 
Hodson, for £30 per annum. 

A year ago this house had been plundered by the 
constitutional villagers near it; chandeliers were shiver- 
ed to fragments, marble tables smashed, oil cloths and 
carpets cut off the floors, beds carried off, family pictures 
destroyed, and the portrait of a field-marshal insulted in 
a miserable and cowardly manner. 

The best specimen of a Portuguese party I saw, was 
at Senhor Botelho’s, who had collected, during his govern- 
orship in Africa, no small quantity of the poudre d’or. 
His excellency’s lady and six fair daughters displayed 
great taste and judgment in the arrangement of their 
parties; the rooms were well lighted, music excellent, 
sweetmeats and liqueurs perfect. The Princess Loul , 
(sister to the emperor,) Marquise Anjeja, Condessa de 
Sampaio, Donna Anna de Camera, and other distinguish- 
ed individuals, attended; whilst ancient generals and 
admirals wore coats barred with gold lace and fringe, and 
of a fashion as if our great-grandfathers had stepped out 
of their pictures to witness the enjoyments of their de- 
scendants, 

The introduction of chocolate about two or three in 
the morning is the usual signal in Lisbon to break up,— 
and here we break off this rambling chapter. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Minister of Donna Maria—Equalise the duties on imports—Effects 
on English Commerce-—English goods—Smuggling—Portuguese 
factures—Machines—Commercial regulations—Iniand com- 
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—Education—Hospitais—Prisons—W ages—Health — Literature 
—Colonies—Slave tade—M. Sarmeutu—Falbinha—Cause of 
mortality on coasta Of Africa—An snecdote—Contract with 
British roops—Proposals fur a land company. 





I believe that the present ministry of the queen has 
the good of Portugal at heart. ‘The members of it may 
have committed mistakes, they may have taken a wrong 
bias in many things; but the country ought not to forget, 
that under them has freedom been achieved from the yoke 
of a tyrant, who without a spark of intelligence or 
patriotism in his composition,—cruel, deceitful, and a 
slave to his animal passions,—sat with his minions like an 
incubus on the nation. 

It is possible that the present ministers may be out- 
voted when the Cortes are convoked, and may be forced 
to resign ; but it will be ungrateful in the nation to throw 
them overboard, altogether to dispense with their services, 
when a fortunate end has been put to a struggle which 
impoverished the country, and caused such a stagnation 
to commerce and agriculture. 

The English in the Portuguese trade were much 
alarmed and indignant at the decree lately promulgated, 
which equalised the duties on foreign imports ; formerly 
the English paid 15 per cent.; the French and other 
nations, 30. What was the consequence to the Portu- 
guese ? 
first necessity ; thus, twelve vintems was paid for Irish 
butter, when now it may be got for six, and cheese in 
the same way. Exhausted Portugal requires a spur,— 
requires restoratives ; shall a whole nation suffer for the 
benefit of a few traders? 

But England certainly will not be a loser, for com- 
merce, in gencral, will increase on the banks of the Ta- 
gus and Douro; there will be more buyers and sellers ; 
there will be a greater demand for English hardware and 
woolens, as Portugal recovers its elasticity. When Mr. 
Huskisson lowered the duties on French silks, what an 
outcry was raised, and utter ruin predicted to our own 
silk-weavers. Has the result fulfilled the prediction ? 

Might not nations do without commercial treaties ? 
Suppose the custom-house regulations were established 
for three years certain, might not traffic be conducted 
with confidence during that time? Then let other regu- 
lations be made, according to change of circumstances. 
Why ought not the general rule be followed, for nations 
to go where they can sell dearest and buy cheapest ? 

England can undersell al! other nations at present, 
and will do so for years to come, in most articles. Steam, 
superior machinery, and enterprise occasion this. It is 
true that many of the manufactures of England are more 
flimsy than what they used to be, and less substantial 
than those of other nations, but the reason is obvious: 
high priced articles will not sell; on the continent peo- 
ple have no money to give for expensive goods. Show 
a Turk a fast-coloured silk for twelve piastres, and show 
him another not with fast colours (but brighter because 
it is not fast) ; explain to him the difference between 
them, and tell him he may have the last piece for six 
piastres, which will he take? Undoubtedly not the twelve- 
piastre piece. But, say political economists, the English 
manufacturer is hurting himself in the long run, by pro- 
ducing inferior goods. Depend upon it, when foreigners 
wish a more expensive article, and can afford to pay for 
it, our manufactures will immediately supply them; a 
fortnight’s notice is all that is required. 

Before the equalisation of the duties, almost all the 
French goods which were sold in Lisbon were smug- 
gled,—30 per cent. of duty was so strong a temptation 
to avoid the custom-house. The French dealers intro- 
duced a few articles in the regular way, to save appear- 
ances ; but government, instead of getting at least 80,000 
crusados of duties, as it ought to have got for French 
goods annually, got only 18,000. Were the ministers to 
blame for altering this abuse ? 

Spain is so foolish, that she will not admit English 
woolens; but they find their way into every part of the 
country for all that. Who suffers? The Spanish go- 
vernment. There was one merchant at Lisbon, who 
used to purchase whole cargoes of English goods to send 


England had a monopoly of many articles of 
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